




































Hearing Aid 
“ee made by Bell 
/elephone mMakCls 


You can have a really effective 
Hearing Aid—the Western Electric 
Audiphone. It is made by men long 
experienced in producing sound 
transmission apparatus. 

There are three Audiphone 
models of varying power. One of 
them will meet your individual 
needs, help you to hear clearly. 
All are light, compact, neat— and 
made to Bell Telephone standards. 
Which means full, natural sound! 

Send the coupon to the dis- 
tributors—Graybar Electric Co. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID - 


Graybar Erecrric Co., Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 
Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
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OF SILENCE 


mortal to die, vul- 
tures perch on The 


lute the earth, con- 
taminate the sea or 
beconsumed by fire. So the 
nude dead are thrown into this 
circular stadium, to be devour- 
ed by these ghouls of the air. 


idol 


Grotesque, 
: - rrible— 

azy eyes staring 
‘Saush matted hair — 
all but naked. No won- 
der the excesses of The 
Holy Men must be car- 
ried out in the name of 
sanctity! 


GHOULS OF THE 


Waiting for the next 


Tower of Silence! Re- 
ligion commands that 
no corpse may pol- 





BEAUTIFUL 


Behind these carved 
a 2 gga = 
t 


which pn hy — 
form unspeakable 


O THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE the 

Aga Khan is so holy that even the wa- 

ter in his bathtub is carefully saved! 
Then, once a year, it is sold to his devoted 
followers! The price paid for this holy water 
is the Aga Khan’s own weight, to the 
ounce, in GOLD. Fantastic? Yes — 
but it’s TRUE! How would YOU like 
to journey to far Nepal? Guarded by 
the skyscraping Mt. Everest, this in- 
credible kingdom has remained un- 
penetrated for over a thousand years. 
The Last Home of Mystery! Tourists, 
missionaries, are banned. On the fingers of 
one hand you can count the Americans who 
have ever been admitted. Out of a popula- 
tion of 6,000,000 there are only SEVEN 
white persons! 


The Worship of Unclean Gods 


Now, in this amazing book of adventure, 
Col. E. Alexander Powell tells the true 
story of the strangest land left on earth, 
NEPAL! — where gorgeous temples hide 
depraved ceremonies. Where men and 
women degrade their faces with vile sym- 
bols — and are insulted if you offer them 
anything with your left hand! Where orgies 
are the established services in shrines. Yet 
so gripping is this religion that a quarter 
million tattered fanatics crawl upward 
along the icy Chandragiri Mountain Pass, 
leaving their dead behind — just for a 
sight of the holy city! 

“Unclean Gods,” the.third chapter of 
this astonishing volume, is a revelation of 
the abominations practiced in the name of 
religion. It tells the unveneered truth about 


of the gods’’ are 
carefully trained. 


tar 
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‘The Last Home of 
ys = —like ‘ALL 


full library size, 54: x 

fA inches, 
ound in cloth 

Cosctipite rinted 


ry time he takes a Bath 
the Water turns to ( GOLD. 


heathen idols; about temple 
women who are the “wives of 
the gods”; about monstrous 

marriage ceremonies”; about 
the training in viciousness that 
starts in the cradles of Nepal. 


What Is 
*©Serpent-Love’’? 


What is Serpent-Love? — 
the weird malady that pro- 
duces a wild craving to be bit- 
ten by poisonous snakes in 
order to live? What prince owns 
forty-two Rolls-Royces? Why 
has another decorated his palace with 
American slot machines? 


What happens to women in the Zenanas? 
What are the religious functions of dancers, 
temple girls, priests, holy men, fakirs? Why 
is the meaning of the Tantrist scriptures 
suppressed? What secrets are concealed in 
the dark retreats of palaces, temples, pa- 
godas and monasteries of Nepal — under 
bronze and stone monsters? 


“The Last Home of Mystery” tells au- 
thentically. Astounding facts cram its 325 
pages. Illustrated with many ‘exclusive 
photographs, handsomely bound in:cloth 
with special map end-papers, this remark- 
able book sold originally for $4. Now it is 
only ONE DOLLAR! What‘is more, you 
may examine this best-seller free for 5 days 
before you decide whether or not you wish 
to add it to your library. Send no money 
with the coupon. Simply indicate ‘which 
books listed below you wish: to examine 
free — they will be mailed atoget 
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* OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


— H. G. Wells. Human race} Van Loon. Famou# animated 
from dawn of time to present, in- | history. 
lustrations. 100,000 copies sold at 


cluding latest discoveries, events. 
1,200 pages, original illustrations. 

‘ormer price $5 

28. THE hare, 0) 

WORLD AND OF MAN — 

Edited by H. \ecteme, 


verse, of evolution and mankind. 
Explains heredity, sex. By 16 ex- 
berts. 562 pages; 136 Pye 


For 
a, ™ MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
LS — Bertrand Russell, 
Sums 2 sorely needed straight think- 
ing in sex ethics. Enough dyna- 


fanatics Former 
43. THE STORY oO 


ies aay mag LITERATURE each title you keep. If you do not admit that this is the biggest book value 
wrote: “The Story reads itself, | you ever saw, return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of 
Every ,person in America should 
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a Guide id Every day Psychology. 
Ph.D. The biography of the Uni- | Eminently understandable. 


ee 33¢| SEND NO MONE 


THE STORY OF MAN- 
KIND — Hendrik Willem 


188 author’s unique il- 
ods given. 
Former price of $5 


Joseph Jastrow. >I 


“religious 


Former price $3.50 


many titles are limited — don’t delay! GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING 
Former price $5 | COMPANY, Dept. 45, Garden City, N. Y¥. 


Helped 400,000. rise above fear. 
Bugaboos analyzed, definite meth- 
Former price $2 


70, THE,LasT Home oF | 118. 
MENTALLY MYSTERY — E. Alexan- 
der Powell. Daring disclosures of 
depravity; atrocities, 
marriage ceremonies. 

Former price $4 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


Use the coupon. Mark the volumes you want. Mail coupon to us without 
money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing in advance — 
mite to free you from unreason- | nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR DOLLAR BOOKS 
able laws of conduct set by | offer you a greater value for $1 than you can realize without actually see- 
rie te $3 | ing for yourself, that we are making this FREE EXAMINATION 

OFFER. Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1 plus 10c postage for 


by evil power of his eye. 
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and pitied now. Former price $3.75 
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Former price $3 
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HE. CON OF — Rene Fulop- 
55. f Miller. He turned religion to the 
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M.D. Stop worrying about your- 
self. Reassuring revelations about 
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A 
DOMBER!: 


The earnings 
which fanat- 
ics of this 
caste make 
are used. to 
further ex- 
tend the 
*‘liberties’’ 
openly prac- 
ticed in this 
Last Home 
of Mystery. 





health, weight, diet, habits — 
" “heart trouble,”’ “brain 
fag"* — "debunked of fads and fal- 
lacies! 399 pages, 102 pictures. 
Original price $5 
124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
* DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
and Morgan. Shows methods 
used to influence others. Practical 
ways to sway business associates, 
guide social contacts, get others to 
help you. Former price $3 
129. STANDARD BOOK OF 
Ee AND AMERI- 
CAN RSE — Preface by 
pe ML Morley. Compre- 
hensive collection greatest poetry, 
old and modern. Three carefully 
compiled indexes. 240 poets, 588 
pang 4 pages. 
1 33. 7, HE STORY OF 
MONEY — Norman An- 
gell. Money — from ancient 
times to. today, absorbingly writ- 
ten and illustrated. Clearly ex- 
plains gold standard, paper money, 
banks, stock market, Federal Re- 
serve, inflation. Former price $5 
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War Debts 


The A B C of War Debts, by 
Frank H. Simonds. Harpers, 66 
pp. $1. 
r. Srmonps sets out to prove that war 
debts are bad debts with the same 
regard for logic he would use in demon- 
strating a theorem in geometry. So 
lucid is his demonstration that few 
readers will deny him the right to phrase 
his Q. E. D. in no uncertain words. 

Seven major phases of the debt muddle 
are ably analyzed. Starting with an ex- 
planation of the ways in which they 
were incurred, and the wholly destruc- 
tive uses to which they were put, there 
follows a chapter on the substantial. re- 
ductions granted after the war. Then 
Mr. Simonds explains how this country 
closed all legitimate avenues of payment; 
and how we have never been paid a 
dollar that we did not first send to 
Europe as a post-war loan. He has scant 
faith in proposals to trade cancellation 
for European disarmament, or for trade 
preferences, or for anything else. 

As to the choice between cancellation 
or default, granted that the choice, is 
necessary, he favors an honest, states- 
manlike cancellation. The debts are 
dead; let us admit it frankly. Is it fair 
that these loans, made in good faith, go 


unpaid? That, says he, is like asking, 
“Was the San Francisco earthquake 
fair?” 


Old Hickory 


Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap- 
tain, by Marquis James. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 461 pp. $3.75. 


ERE IS a life of Andrew Jackson that 

throws new light on one of the most 
interesting personalities in our history. 
It covers his career up to 1821, when he 
left his Florida command and returned 
to the beloved “Hermitage” at Nashville. 
The Presidency is not included. 

We have become accustomed to think 
of “Old Hickory” as a great Democrat. 
This author believes that he would be 
better classed as a back-woods aristo- 
crat. Not democracy, but honor and 
honesty were his predominant charac- 
teristics. With them there was a will 
to succeed so strong as to amount almost 
to an obsession. 

Mr. James has done much research 
work on the question of Jackson’s birth- 
place and gives the decision to South 
Carolina. The later migration to the 
west becomes a dramatic tale. Fighting 
against the Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
against the French at New Orleans, and 








4 


Recommended Reading 


against the Spanish in Florida receives 
able attention. His activities in state 
affairs and his Governorship of Florida 
are treated with equal competence and 
enthusiasm. These things — research, 
ability, and .enthusiasm—have enabled 
the author to produce this authoritative 
and highly readable biography. 





Swinging Back 
Once Upon a Time and Today, 


by Maud Nathan. Putnam, 327 
pp. $2.50. 


pu BIOGRAPHY, autobiography is now 
swinging back from the objectivity of 
Henry Adams and the self-consciousness 
of von Biilow to the spontaneity and 
idealism of such books as Maud Nathan’s 
“Once Upon.a Time and Today.” 

A New Yorker of old and honored fam- 
ily, Mrs. Nathan has matched John Wes- 
ley in taking the’ whole world for her 
parish. She has had a flair for domes- 
ticity, yet for half a century has given 
sane and brilliant leadership to varied 
women’s movements. Naturally drawn 
into the suffrage movement, Mrs. Nathan 
made herself invaluable the world over. 
In the long and at last successful struggle 
of the “new woman” with the old order, 
Mrs. Nathan—says Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt—was “a forceful, dependable, al- 
ways helpful battler for the right.” 

Here is an autobiography so inform- 
ing, so colorful, so wide ranging, that 
the reader learns as he turns its pages 
what New York has been like since the 
Civil War, what dynamic forces have 
rocked it, and what its men and women 
have done for their country and the 
world, as well as for their city. 

If out of many pages which tell the 
truth with vividness and clarity any may 
be chosen for specific mention, the 
twenty will emerge in which Mrs. Nathan 
gives her recollections of Theodore 
Roosevelt. She knew him many years, 
and her memories of him are significant 
because the two were not unlike in tem- 
perament, mentality, vigor, and the rare 
power to enlist support in getting things 
done. 

Perhavs Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Rob- 
inson, who read these pages before pub- 
lication, was not ‘altogether oblivious of 
this when she wrote: “It is almost the 
only article about my brother which I 
have not wanted to change in some re- 
spect.” 

—Lyman P. Powe. 
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Pro-Capitalism 


Can Business Build A Great Age? 
by William KixMiller. Macmillan, 
320 pp. $2.50. 


S A NATION we have been told that 
capitalism must of necessity crumble 
under its own weight, and that our pres- 
ent economic retchings are proof that 
the death agony is upon us. Here is a 
book written on the other side of the 
fence. Its author believes that neither 
socialism, Utopian planning, nor a new 
economics is necessary. He puts his faith 
in “bigger and better capitalism”. To 
quote briefly: 

“The trouble with the world is not 
the use of capitalism but its misuse. 
The trouble with this world is not 
laissez faire but too much interference 
with ‘supply and demand’. The trouble 
with the world is not too little govern- 
ment but too much government. The 
trouble with the world is not too little 
planning but too much artificial control.” 


Briefer Comment 


@ e¢ wWirtTH RuwSSIAN recognition very 
much a question of the hour, “The New 
Russia” (John Day, $2.50) is definitely 
timely. Under the editorship of Jerome 
Davis, thirteen economists and sociolog- 
ists contribute independent chapters on 
every phase of Soviet life. Their collec- 
tive opinion is that recognition of Russia 
would be a wise step for this country. 


e@ @ “MariE ANTOINETTE” is a narrative 
of the life of France’s tragic Queen. 
Stefan Zweig makes the story one of 
absorbing historical interest, sympatheti- 
cally told. (Viking, $3.50.) 


@ © PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, in “The New 
Deal” (John Day, $2.50), presents his 
political philosophy. Sections written 
immediately before the inauguration con- 
nect the excerpts from campaign speeches 
and previous articles which form the 
bulk of the book. 


@ ¢@ To THOSE who are puzzled by in- 
ternational gold movements and the in- 
tricacies of foreign exchange, “Modern 
Foreign Exchange” (Macmillan, $2.) will 
be welcome. In it, Franklin Escher clari- 
fies the whole field of our financial in- 
tercourse with foreign countries. 


@ e¢ In Europe “the question of world 


- war or peace will be decided,” writes 


Sherwood Eddy in “The Challenge of 
Europe”. For that reason, and because 
he shows how Europe has stood Depres- 
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sion better than our own young selves, 
this is a valuable study of Europe today. 
(Farrar & Rhinehart, $2.50.) 


e @ Hamitton Basso has written an 
understanding biography of General 
Beauregard, the Creole soldier who or- 
dered the firing on Fort Sumter. His 
career entitled him to as much fame as 
General Lee; yet even his own New 
Orleans has all but forgotten him. 
(Scribners, $3.50.) 


e @ “THE AMERICAN’ Transportation 
Problem,” by Harold G. Moulton and as- 
sociates, is a later development of the 
work of the National Transportation 
Committee, of which Calvin Coolidge was 
chairman. It is an exhaustive study of 
this involved problem. (Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, $3.) 


e @ CuHarLtes Francis THWING 
looked back on a life rich in friends and 
written “Friends of Men” (Macmillan, 
$3.). It throws new and interesting light 
on William Howard Taft, Walter Hines 
Page, Phillips Brooks and other leading 
personalities of two generations. 


e e@ “America in the World War” is 
General James G. Harbord’s concise ac- 
count of this country’s participation—at 
home and abroad—in the struggle. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.) 


e @ Epwin D. Harvey, who has been 
a professor at Yale-in-China, goes a long 
way, in “The Mind of China”, toward 
explaining to an increasingly interested 
occidental world the mental processes of 
this mysterious people. (Yale University 
Press, $3.50.) 


@ @ THE CONDITION of forest lands in 
each state is described in “Forest Bank- 
ruptey in America” (Green Lamp 
League, Washington, $2.). George P. 
Ahern’s picture is not a pretty one, but 
the outlook for the future is promising. 


@e ¢ “Our Stone Pelted Planet’, by H 
H. Nininger, tells about the stream of 
matter that is constantly barraging us 
from outer space. The author explains 
the origin of meteors, their flight toward 
us, and how to recognize fragments that 
survive the trip. (Houghton Mifflin, $3.) 


@ ¢ “AGRICULTURAL Systems of Middle 
Europe” (Macmillan, $5.) is a symposium 
edited by O. S. Morgan, Professor at the 
Columbia University School of Business. 
Twelve contributors describe agricultural 
conditions in their homelands. 


@ ¢ “Wooprow Witson”, by John K. 
Winkler, is a lightly written, fast-moving 
biography and character analysis of that 
great man. He had “a very definite Mes- 
sianic complex,” and “gave his fellow- 
man everything but himself,” according 
to the author. (Vanguard, $3.50). 


® @ WirHin the covers of “Mike 
Fink”, Walter Blair and Franklin J. 
Meine have focussed Mississippi legends 
of the era that lasted for fifty years after 
1770. Mike Fink, hitherto obscure, ap- 
parently lived a life as colorful as Daniel 
Boone. (Henry Holt, $3.) 
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THIS summer— Culver offers 8 
glorious weeks ofland and water 
sports, ORGANIZED recreation 
... supervised visit to Chicago 
Exposition without extra cost. 
Delightful Lake Michigan cruise 
for Midshipmen; cross-country 
hike for troopers, Tippecanoe 
River canoe trip for Wood- 
crafters. Incomparable Culver 
facilities, academic tutoring, if 
desired. Moderate cost. Address 
512 LAKE SHORE DR., CULVER, IND. 


ULVER 


SUMMER SCHOCL 





NAVAL— CAVALRY, Boys 14-19 
WOODCRAFT— Boys 9-14 











Honor = hool. Small classes. Accre- 
dited OTC. Supervised study. Pre- 
Dares ‘ean college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
Housemother. All athletics. 


oe. 
unio mming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
"___Military Academy, | ‘hae Box 6, Fork Union, Va. 
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bye as he leaves in the 
morning. “I'll call you up,” he 
says reassuringly. 

A guest leaves after a pleas- 
ant week-end. “I'll call you up,” 
she tells her hostess. An execu- 
tive sits at his desk handling 
varied business matters, large 
and small. “T’ll call you up,” 
he answers many times in the 
course of a busy day. 

“T’ll call you up” is a phrase 
that has become part of our 
language and part of our mod- 
ern security. 

Beneath the surface meaning 
of the words is something more 
than a casual promise to main- 
tain contact. It is a phrase of 
confidence and a phrase of friend- 
ship.. Implied in it is a nearness 
to everything and everybody. 
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HUSBAND bids his wife good- 
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The familiar gesture of lift- 
ing the telephone receiver holds 
boundless possibilities. It may 
avert a danger, end an anxiety, 
solve a dilemma, insure an order. 
Or it may be for some trivial 
pleasant purpose—a jest to be 
shared, a greeting to be spoken. 
Over the telephone speed the 
thoughts and ideas that change 
destiny, bring new hope to the 
wondering and greater achieve- 
ment to the ambitious. Over the 
telephone come the “Yes” and 
“No,” the “I’ll be there” and 
the “Come at once” that signify 
decision and create action. 
Think what this world would 
be like if you could not tele- 
phone so easily to so many peo- 
ple. No friend or place is ever 
far away when you can say— 
“T’ll call you up.” 
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o THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 0° 
By ALBERT SHAW 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT is not the 
Democratic Party. He is the 
nation’s chosen leader. As these 
pages reach our readers he will 
have been directing affairs at the 
center of our organized life for two months. When Mr. 
Hoover was inaugurated, we ventured in these pages to 
urge upon the country the need of giving him full moral 
support as our leader; and we called upon him to as- 
sume the tone of authority. We were not suggesting 
any need of change in the constitutional. balance of 
power as between the executive and legislative branches 
of the government. 

The people of the United States can get along with- 
out dictatorship, whether of the Mussolini kind or the 
Hitler brand. We do not have to convert our President 
into a benevolent despot, nor yet into a stern, unbend- 
ing autocrat. We make him an efficient and vigorous 
ruler by giving him our support. 

It is possible for us to decide quite definitely that 
since the country needs to be led at this time, and since 
nobody but the President is in position to lead, we will 
support our leader and not attack the parade from the 
side lines. This does not mean that we shall abdicate 
our own intelligence, and follow blindly. It does not 
mean that we shall rush along, shouting lustily that we 
are on the move with no idea where we are going. 

Nothing like that has actually been happening. 
President Hoover was too frequently baffled by adverse 
majorities in both houses of Congress. The public 
mind was puzzled and confused. There was never any 
real public sentiment supporting the cabals and the 
mutineering in the House, nor did the country enjoy 
the absurd performances of individual self-showmen in 
the Senate. But the sweep that had put Mr. Hoover 
into office in 1928 had been caused by circumstances 
unrelated to the grave issues that were soon afterwards 
to confront us. The South was not so much pro-Hoover 
as it was anti-Smith. When economic troubles came 
to a head with the bursting of the prosperity boom in 
1929, Mr. Hoover had been in office only half of his 
first year. The nature, extent and peril of the business 
Crisis could not be foreseen. The country heard no 


Support the 
President 
Intelligently! 


voice that was wiser than that of the President, but 
Mr. Hoover himself was not omniscient in 1930, 
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There was growing distress, and all sorts of pro- 
posals were made to tide the country along. Most of 
the plans were aimed at symptoms. Individuals and 
groups were trying to shout each other down. Mr. 
Hoover was the only person in position to direct and 
control, and he was also best qualified. But, as a coun- 
try, we were not sufficiently beaten down by our mis- 
fortunes to accept the leadership of anybody. 

It was not until after the collapse of business and 
credit in Europe that we began in 1932 to realize that 
everything might get much worse for us before the 
situation could begin to clear up. Our two great party 
machines had not been shattered. They are so well 
safeguarded by the primary election laws of the forty- 
eight states that we are compelled to choose our leaders 
on lines of party competition. The country did not see 
plainly that Mr. Hoover had been blocked at every step 
by legislative situations in which neither party was 
strong enough to exercise definite responsibility. Con- 
gress could not lead; and Congress would not follow. 
Public opinion was affected unfortunately by the propa- 
ganda that always precedes presidential elections. 


Ir THE Democrats had nominated 
some other good man rather than 
Sweeps Aside Franklin Roosevelt, it is probable 
the Lobbies that they would have carried the 
election with the same emphatic 
majorities. The South had returned to the Democratic 
fold. The cause of prohibition repeal had made its 
way regardless of parties. It was time to put the coun- 
try on a responsible political basis. The Republican 
party had declined in moral authority. Mr. Hoover 
was a great administrator and a world statesman; but 
he was not a typical’ American politician. It was he 
who carried the shop-worn old Republican party through 
the painful campaign that he had to wage against such 
odds in September and October of last year. That party 
had earned the discipline of defeat, for the good of the 
country and for its own survival. 

The country was tired of deadlocks, futile compro- 
mises, cabals and selfish blocs. It was losing sympathy 
with impudent lobbies that had to be consulted, and 
that held sway over more than half of the members 
of Congress. Great numbers of new men had come 


Congress 
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into both chambers, mostly of the successful party. 

No leaders of either party remained who could stand 
up and defy the new President. Backing the man in 
the White House, there was at last an overwhelming 
public opinion. Plain citizens found courage to talk to 
politicians straight in the face. The lobbies lost their 


assurance. Congressmen discovered that something 
quite new was happening in their constituencies. They 
were getting piles of telegrams from men and women 
back home—the best citizens—telling them to follow 
the President or take the consequences. 

Most Congressmen would rather behave well than 
otherwise. They know something about reduced public 
revenues and the need of balanced budgets. But unless 
they are strongly supported at home, they cannot fight 
the lobby influences that are set at work against them. 
A large majority of the members of the Seventy-second 
Congress did not dare to stand up against the veterans’ 
lobby. They were allowing the Treasury to be looted, 
and they were bringing ruin upon the country. Thou- 
sands of names were fraudulently on the pension rolls, 
and hundreds of thousands of names on the lists were 
of men who had no just claim to public support, and 
who would not have received pensions in any other 
country. But they and their friends were so numerous 
that they could destroy almost any Congressman who 
was rash enough to stand with President Hoover against 
such abuses. 

The painful results of protracted business depression 
were in shocking contrast with the persistent extrava- 
gance of Congress. Appropriation bills for three suc- 
cessive years—and in anticipation of still another fiscal 
year—were compelling the Treasury to increase the 
public debt by billions of dollars, in order to meet cur- 
rent expenses in times of peace. Nothing worse of this 
kind had ever happened anywhere. 

But the Democratic platform had said that the budget 
must be balanced, and that the cost of the Federal 
Government must be reduced by 25 per cent. The Dem- 
ocrats had carried the day on this platform. A bril- 
liant and courageous young Congressman, Lewis W. 
Douglas, who had stood by President Hoover in fighting 
for economy last year, was chosen by President Roose- 
velt to serve as Director of the Budget. With Cabinet 
appointments promptly confirmed, and with officials 
like Mr. Douglas and Mr. Morgenthau immediately 
set at work, great things were bound to happen. 

For leadership to accomplish things on the great 
scale, there must be something more than submission 
or acquiescence on the part of those who are led, or 
those whose welfare is affected. There must be enthu- 
siasm enough to permit the full sweep of unhindered 
movement to accomplish results, even as a clearing wind 
drives away fogs and ushers in a sunlit morning after 
a period of gloom and soggy weather. 

To know how and when to follow the leader tests a 
democracy like ours. People of first-class brains and 
intelligence will not obstruct necessary action in times 
like these. The greater number of people—less capable 
of independent thought, but right-minded enough—are 


affected by mass psychology. Where the best Republi- . 


cans as well as the best Democrats are ceasing to argue 
about this and that, and are willing to help the Presi- 
dent give effect to a bold program of action, public 
opinion becomes irresistible. “Support the President” 
is the slogan that rings across the country. Congress- 
men are thrilled by the new interest in national affairs 





that bids them keep step, support the Administration, 
and waive their official right to create deadlocks. 

This clean-cut and determined mood that the coun- 
try exhibits is rather disconcerting to individual Sena- 
tors who have been accustomed to think that their 
speech-making was regarded as serving some useful 
public end. But now we find a large majority of Sen- 
ators belonging to the President’s own party. Regular 
Democrats hold chairmanships of leading Senate com- 
mittees. Straight Republicans are working for national 
ends with straight Democrats. And so it happens that 
individuals in the Senate who always heretofore have 
talked against time and retarded the public business 
are wondering what has become of their supposed im- 
portance. In the sweep of events these individual Sen- 
ators seem to have lost the place they were once able 
to secure on the front pages. 


IN ORDINARY TIMES most people 


The Value are private-minded rather than 
of a public-minded. This is wholly in 
Crisis accord with our type of individual 


and social life. Pioneer communi- 
ties are hardly aware of the existence over them of gov- 
ernmental authority. Their fate is in their own hands. 
They are more concerned about rainfall and sunshine 
and the change of seasons than about issues of govern- 
ment. Politics with them is nothing but an occasional 
outdoor game of trifling importance as compared with 
incidents of private life. 

Under such circumstances there is resentment against 
governmental interference with liberty of private action, 
and passive or active resistance when any considerable 
domain of vested private interest is threatened with in- 
vasion by public authority. Thus, speaking historically 
over long periods, agriculture was a matter for farmers 
to deal with. They were so many millions of separate 
individuals, absolutely ruling everything within the 
boundary lines of their separate principalities. 

Bankers, also, from the very beginnings of our busi- 
ness life have regarded themselves as engaged in enter- 
prises essentially private. They have disliked public 
regulation, as unjust and unwarranted. Similar state- 
ments could be made about various other kinds of ac- 
tivity, in which individual Americans have always felt 
that they had a right to do as they pleased with their 
own affairs. 

It is only when great emergencies arise, in a nation 
of free and equal citizens like ours, that the assertion 
of private interests must yield before the necessity for 
sweeping control on the part of government. Thus, in 
the dangerous crisis of war, all private rights of person 
and property become subordinate. 

An emergency existed when President Roosevelt came 
into office on March 4 that was more universal in its 
paralyzing effects upon private activities than any other 
that could be remembered. Emergencies arise when 
floods sweep over inhabited valleys, or when earth- 
quakes, cyclonic storms, and great conflagrations occur. 
But at worst, they affect localities. Our declaration of 
war in 1917 was the beginning of profound national 
experiences. Yet it did not impress the country with 
any sense of immediate and general disaster. 

When President Roosevelt came into office, however, 
a banking panic had just swept the land from one ocean 
to the other. This, indeed, was an emergency. With 
banks closed everywhere, business was at a standstill. 
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SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. At the left is Col. Louis McHenry Howe, a close adviser to Mr. Roosevelt for the last 


twenty-two years. Next is Stephen T. Early, former newspaper man, whose friendship started during the Vice-Presidential cam- 
paign of 1920. Marvin H. deeiince at the right, who first served under Mr. Roosevelt in his Navy Department days, also has 


a newspaper background. 








Here was a case where private interests were over- 
whelmed, and where the hand of government alone could 
save the situation. 

Doubtless President Roosevelt would have been able 
to accomplish some useful things, even if all our private 
interests had not been so deeply involved and imperiled 
by the hoarding of money and the closing of banks. 
But, let us not lose our sense of proportion. It is easy 
to allow things near at hand to impede the vision so 
that perspective is lost. We make no excuses, there- 
fore, for reminding our readers that the tremendous 
momentum with which President Roosevelt dominated 
Congress and led the country during the month of 
March was due to that extreme emergency. Someone 
had to speak -with authority. There was no time for 
Babel-tongued oratory. Theorists were pushed aside. 
No one could command the situation but the President 
himself, and there was no one who ventured to dispute 
his authority. 

Did we say something of this kind in our editorial 
comments last month? It would be passing strange if 
we could have failed to discover and interpret the one 
supreme feature of the news. But for that crisis, the 
Seventy-third Congress would not have been assembled 
in extra session until sometime in April. The crisis 
necessitated the assembly of Congress in the opening 
days of March, less than a week after the inauguration 
of Mr. Roosevelt. 

The President was given dictatorial power over the 
gold supply. Hundreds of millions of dollars in newly 
printed currency were distributed to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks for the support of their member banks. 
Banking throughout the United States ceased to be 
chiefly a private form of business. A few years ago 
there had been thirty thousand independent banks. 
Widespread failure, now in one state and now in an- 
other, had reduced this total to about twenty thousand. 
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THE SITUATION of necessity put 
the government behind the bank- 
ing business. First by hundreds, 
and then by thousands, the banks 
began to function again. But this 
was wholly subject to the authority of the President of 
the United States. No arbitrary power was being exer- 
cised against bankers, however, for they too, were being 
rescued, along with everybody else. 

We are not attempting in these editorial allusions to 
discuss the banking situation technically. There will 
be ample opportunity to recount in detail the facts of 
our recent banking collapse, and of the gradual resump- 
tion of banking functions. We are merely pointing to 
the fact that, in great emergencies, all of us through 
government must control some of us. 

The function of banking, like that of money, is so 
vital to everyone that we must now insist upon the 
creation of a safe, unified American system. We have 
forty-eight systems of state banks with some local 
varieties. Also, we have federal banks comprising 
several different kinds. 

Even now the resistance to any comprehensive re- 
form of our banking system will be formidable, but it 
must be overcome. President Roosevelt led us out of 
the acute phases of the banking panic by masterly 
processes that gained the nation’s confidence. 

Ever since Andrew Jackson took the government de- 
posits away from the old Bank of the United States, 
the long-suffering American people have been subjected 
to one ruinous banking experience after another. For 
a good while state banks issued their own paper money. 
Some of these notes circulated at par, but most of them 
were constantly fluctuating in value, and many of them 
became worthless. 

In the Civil War period the national bank system 
was created under the leadership of Mr. Chase, Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury, as supported by President Lin- 
coln. The state currencies were then forced out of ex- 
istence by the simple process of levying a 10 per cent. 
federal tax upon them. The national banks bought 
government bonds, deposited them at Washington as 
security, and obtained a corresponding amount of 
paper money which they circulated in their own names. 

With all its merits, this system lacked flexibility; 
and the business of the country quite outgrew it. We 
ventured upon a large new experiment in our banking 
methods when during the Wilson Administration we 
created the Federal Reserve System. As against their 
gold and their general assets, the Federal Reserve Banks 
were expected to give the country an added currency 
that would expand or contract with the needs of busi- 
ness. Recent changes in the laws have enabled the Re- 
serve Banks to supply currency in increased amounts to 
strengthen the position of solvent banks everywhere. 

It seems to have been the common opinion that recent 
steps to meet the banking crisis would result in bring- 
ing deposits so extensively to the support of banks hav- 
ing federal connections that the state systems would 
be correspondingly weakened. Things have not hap- 
pened in just that way, but it is not to be expected that 
we can arrive at once upon a basis of finality. 

A valued friend of the editor who has had long bank- 
ing experience makes the suggestion that we might pro- 
ceed to levy a tax on state bank checks in interstate 
exchange that would have an effect somewhat analogous 
to the taxing of state currencies under Lincoln. 

One of the most highly experienced officers of the 
Federal Reserve System makes the following comment 
to the editor in a private letter: 

“Ever since the Reserve System was started, those 
responsible for its operation and others who have been 
at all close to it have believed that unless we ended up 
with a unified banking system in this country we could 
not succeed. While times were good and bank fail- 
ures were few, it seemed impossible to get the message 
across. What has happened in the last two years has 
changed public opinion very much; and even those who 
believe strongly (as I do) in state rights and state 
autonomy see that the idea of competition between 
state banks and federal banks is bad because it makes 
for weak banks. 

“Tf the Federal Government is going to stand behind 
the banking system as a whole, it must have more com- 
plete control. If I correctly understand the policy of 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
passage of the bill to give state banks an opportunity 
to borrow from the Federal Reserve System was not a 
scheme to make the state banking system more perma- 
nent, but simply a scheme to give time in which to 
work out a solution.” 


THE BANKING CRISIS was due to 
states of mind. When people 
take their money out of banks to 
hide it somewhere it is because 
they are frightened and have lost 
confidence both in business and in government. It was 
President Roosevelt's first task to change this prevalent 
fear and bring people back to normal and hopeful re- 
lations with one another. The gratitude of the country 
made all the people eager to help President Roosevelt, 
because he had helped them in a bad situation. 

It was this resistless demand on the part of good citi- 
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zens that the President’s leadership should not be ob- 
structed, that made the passage of the economy meas- 
ures possible. Mr. Walter Lippmann, looking back over 
the record of March at Washington, makes the follow- 
ing observations that relate to events of historic impor- 
tance: “What Mr. Roosevelt has done in the past month 
is to conquer three of the strongest forces which had 
been paralyzing the government. He overcame the vet- 
erans’ lobby, the bureaucratic lobby, and the dry lobby, 
He proved that these organized minorities could not 
prevent retrenchments, or block one of the great sources 
of revenue. As his program is unfolded we shall doubt- 
less see innumerable vested interests (which had become 
sovereign over portions of the federal revenue) swept 
aside. When he comes to his public works program we 
may expect if he proceeds along his present line to see 
the whole principle of the pork barrel as drastically 
overturned as that of the veterans’ legislation.” 

Mr. Lippmann concludes that we ought to support the 
President’s program in its roundness and its entirety 
until he has had full opportunity to develop it and try 
it out. He will do his best, and he is aware that some 
things may prove mistaken even though given a chance 
to succeed. We agree with Mr. Lippmann that the 
President must be strongly supported, although every 
capable citizen should be using his intelligence at the 
same time. 

Already Mr. Roosevelt has surprised even the most 
credulous by cutting the veterans’ payments by an 
aggregate of perhaps $470,000,000. He has cut federal 
salaries another $100,000,000, and on April 5th an- 
nouncement was made’ that $300,000,000 more must be 
saved from the appropriations already made for the 
coming fiscal year. There will have to be some more 
taxes, but these might take the form of simple popular 
levies on such articles as coffee and tea, and perhaps 
sugar. Possibly the officers of the American Federation 
of Labor may think it well to abandon the idea that 
they can impose a veto upon taxes (whether called sales 
taxes or something else) that are no different in effect 
from those already imposed upon gasoline, upon to- 
bacco, and upon beer under the new legislation. 


WE HAVE STILL to lift the country 
out of its depths of depression by 
creating in one way or another an 
ability on the part of the people 
to buy goods. This means that 
we must promote a resumption of employment in our 
stagnant industries. It will cost huge sums in the form 
of government credit to promote public works and to 
stimulate activity in general business. We must give 
the President his opportunity to try whatever plans 
seem to him best. A close observer of large experience 
in affairs has set down on paper at our request the prin- 
ciples that he believes must be observed in the forming 
of policies to promote the restoration of purchasing 
power. These views, as contributed by another pen to 
this series of editorial paragraphs, are as follows: 
“One should not deprecate the sincerity, the zeal, or 
the wisdom of the President in his efforts to lift the 
country out of the bog. We do not. But there are 
thoughts which must be kept clearly in view at each 
step of this important task. Our chief trouble lies in 
the loss of the purchasing power of the masses of our 
people. Whether that loss-came from expenditures for 
automobiles, radios, inflated stocks or spurious bonds, 


We Must 
Restore 
Buying Power 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of his country, reviewing the annual Army Day parade 
in Washington in April. On the left is Secretary of War George H. Dern, and on the right General J. A. Delafield, next to 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Even in these stirring times formal affairs of this kind cannot be neglected by the President. 


is not now so important as the fact that power to pur- 
chase no longer exists. 

“The ultimate end should be to restore that power. 
Manifestly, it cannot be restored by levying more taxes. 
Taxation most certainly depletes the purchasing power, 
in proportion as it discourages industries in giving em- 
ployment, acquiring materials and producing needed 
commodities. Neither can it be restored by increasing 
the cost of the necessities of life to those who have not 
the power to buy. 

“Economy in government is an undoubted assistance 
if thereby taxes are reduced and industry is encour- 
aged to produce. It is usually doubtful economy to 
‘close the spigot and open the bung’. It surely is 
dubious, if it does not offer encouragement to employ 
the idle. One must consider that government employ- 
ment of even a small percentage of the unemployed, at 
a merely subsisting wage, is an aid to that limited num- 
ber. But it does not seem a long step towards that 
general restoration of the purchasing power without 
which we must continue in the bog. As we take each 
step towards employment, production and trade, it is 
important that we should avoid, in another step, a back- 
ward movement. 

“If a bounty, dole, or a subsidy could be so converted 
as to relax the chains that bind industry, it would seem 
a more direct means of attaining the end which is in- 
dispensable. ; 

“There is no lack of production on the farms. There 
is little opportunity for employment of the idle upon 
the farms. The mills, the factories and the mines are 
not employing and not producing. These industries 
need the stimulant. Their activities will insure the em- 
ployment of all, and will return to all the purchasing 
power and the ability to pay better prices.” 

The concluding sentences of the paragraphs just 
quoted form a statement of sound economic principles. 
But the writer of those sentences would agree that it 
is of importance just now, regardless of economic ortho- 
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doxy, to lift people’s drooping spirits, and to stimulate 
their imaginations. We need to bring things into the 
situation that divert attention and make people hopeful 
enough to feel some awakened pride in their personal 
appearance. A balking horse stops in the road not be- 
cause his temper is stubborn, but because he is afraid 
something will hurt him if he moves. You tickle his 
ear to change his thoughts, and his sudden curiosity 
makes him forget his dreads and terrors and he trots 
down the pike quite contentedly. A current of fresh 


-air brought into a badly ventilated room sometimes 


turns a bad speech into a good one, and transforms an 
audience. A stream of water, fresh and clear, suddenly 
poured into a stagnant and malodorous pond can change 
an unpleasant environment in short order. 

Thus in our national and local life a new sense of 
movement is needed to arouse fresh hope. Cheerful- 
ness is not merely an agreeable attitude of mind, but it 
contributes to efficiency, helps people to discover the 
path of escape from their troubles, and may therefore 
be regarded as an asset of economic value. If it is good 
for the individual, it is a hundred million times as good 
for the nation. 

President Roosevelt by the energy with which he 
proposes forest camps and out-door activities conspires 
happily with the May-day mood—an instinct of spring- 
time that affects more people than those who are quite 
conscious of it. Our President is playing melodiously 
upon that “harp of a thousand strings” that we call 
“the national mind.” After almost four years of the 
misery and wreckage of the depression that culminated 
in the closing down of all our banks two months ago, 
it is nothing short of a marvelous achievement for a 
leader to wave his wand and change the public mood 
from one of extreme discouragement to one of genuine 
hopefulness. It is a great thing for a leader to over- 
come those suspicions and those fears that had para- 
lyzed the nerves which control movement, and to restore 
the confidence necessary for new activity. 








© Bachrach 
RUTH BRYAN OWEN, who has been appointed Minister 


to Denmark—the first’ woman to be honored in this way. She 
is a daughter of William Jennings Bryan. 


FROM THE STANDPOINT of purchas- 
ing power, it is true that we do 
not need increased farm produc- 
tion at this moment, though we 
shall undoubtedly need it in 
future, when consuming markets become normal. But 
for the necessity of obtaining something with which to 
pay debts, farmers would not now be producing nearly 
so much. Our population has grown probably by four 
or five millions since the depression began. An im- 
mense movement of people, from congested unemploy- 
ment in cities, back to farms and country neighbor- 
hoods, simply means that more farm supplies will 
be consumed in the country. And this is as it ought 
to be. 

Our rural people will soon be doing fairly well if 
they can escape needless burdens of taxation, and if 
they can get their present indebtedness placed upon 
a long-time basis by the government, at a low rate 
of interest. The example of governmental economy 
at Washington must be followed all the way down the 
line. 

New York is one of the states that has been wrestling 
with the budget problems of a typical commonwealth, 
under the lead of an able governor who sees things as 
they are. Republicans in the legislature have supported 
the Democratic governor, Mr. Lehman, in cutting down 
expenditures while finding ways to increase revenues 
and wipe out the treasury deficit: On April 8, a 1 per 
cent sales tax was adopted at Albany, food being the 
only commodity excepted. A wholly new tax of 1 per 
cent. was levied upon gross incomes, in addition to in- 
creases in the rates, and a lowering of exemptions, of 
the state income tax that has been in effect since Janu- 
ary, 1919. 
tax of 1 per cent. is levied upon everyone earning $500 
or more in 1933. 

We shall be able next month to present a summary 
of steps taken in the different states to reduce the cost 
of government and to balance budgets. It will be better 


Seeking New 
Ways to Help 
The Farmer 
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Regardless of exemptions, this additional 


for everybody; so long as we levy income. taxes, to make 
some small, direct contribution. Our exemptions have 
been far greater than those in other countries. Neither 
will it hurt anyone to have governments derive income 
from the addition of many other articles to those that 
already pay what is in effect a “sales tax,’ such as 
gasoline, tobacco in various forms, and the new taxes 
that are being levied upon beer and wine. 

When farmers learn to smash the court-house rings, 
and to throw out of office the township and village offi- 
cials who draw salaries, they will have achieved for 
themselves an emancipation more important to them in 
the long run than anything the federal government has 
been undertaking for their benefit. There is nothing 
difficult or mysterious about any of the functions of 
local government. These functions could all be dis- 
tributed among the Women’s Clubs, the Boy and Girl 
Scouts, the local codperative groups of farmers, the 
Chamber of Commerce in the county-seat, and the 
school organization. All the work of local government 
could be done with no appreciable burden to the 
taxpayers. When this is clearly enough seen, and 
when energetic groups try the experiment in a few 
counties, the movement will cross the country like 
wildfire. 

Apart from burdens of taxation, the greatest thing 
that can be done for agriculture is to help it carry the 
indebtedness that survives from times when price 
values, both of land and of products, were from three 
times to ten times as high as they are now. 

We have now accepted this farm debt situation as a 
national problem. So let us proceed to deal with it, and 
stop arguing about it. All the way from the Irish Sea 
to the confines of Asia, European governments are 
handling farm credits. It is true that a different his- 
tory lies behind European agriculture. But the prac- 
tical policy is the important thing. We began by hav- 
ing Uncle Sam give away millions of farms. Upon 
these homesteaded lands a great rural civilization was 
created. 

Perhaps our farmers went ahead too fast, but their 
motives were good. Loans were fairly forced upon 
them, with which to commercialize their activity. This 
was especially true when, during the war period, gov- 
ernment urgency compelled them to produce wheat, 
corn, cotton, dairy products, beef, pork and other com- 
modities to meet the demands of the hungry and neces- 
sitous nations that were begging us to feed them in 
order that they might employ all their resources in 
deadly combat. 

Those foreign markets have ceased to be available 
for us. Our farmers have been struggling to get them- 
selves readjusted upon a normal basis. Their predica- 
ment is the sequel of war policies at Washington. The 
least that Washington can now do for them is (1) to 
liquidate their present indebtedness, and (2) absorb 
into one great agency the Federal Land Banks, Joint- 
Stock Land Banks and various other public and pri- 
vate establishments that lend money to farmers. 

The farmer should be able to go straight to the local 
branch of the national farm credit bank, have his affairs 
thoroughly investigated, and be given a chance to pay 
off his debts at a low rate of interest, with a long period 
of time for instalment reductions. In Europe, until 
recently, except in France and Baltic countries, lands 
were generally held in large estates by hereditary aris- 
tocrats and farmers were tenants. As a rule today, the 
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@ Harris & Ewing 


JESSE I. STRAUS, and ROBERT W. BINGHAM, on the right, recently appointed Ambassadors to France and Great Britain, re- 
spectively. Mr. Strous, wel! known as a business man and philanthropist, has been president of R. H. Macy and Co., in New 
York City. Mr. Bingham has been publisher of the Louisville, Kentucky, newspapers, the Courier-Journal and the Times. 


tenants have become owners, the government having 
paid off the landlords with bonds, while the small farm- 
ers in turn are paying interest money and small yearly 
payments on the principal. By some such plan Ameri- 
can farmers can escape foreclosure and can gradually 
get out of debt. Mr. Roosevelt’s measures are thus 
comprehensive. 

Besides provision of a plan to liquidate farm mort- 
gages, the President’s agricultural program has the cour- 
age to enter upon bold, untested ground in an effort to 
lift the prices of certain specified farm products to a 
level that will at least meet the cost of production. 
Unusual powers are conferred upon our trustworthy 
young Secretary of Agriculture. He will exercise them 
with an intense desire to make them serve the people 
in a large sense. We have some fundamental conditions 
upon which our civilization rests. The whole face of the 
country is a net-work of farms. Thirty or forty million 
people live under rural conditions. 

Secretary Wallace is not a shallow enthusiast. He is 
not a fanatic laboring under obsessions. He has no 
class-consciousness that looks with dislike or suspicion 
upon populations living in commercial and manufactur- 
ing centers. Ile is a man of high training and broad 
views. The President will back him, and the rest of us 
must give his experiments a fair chance. 

We have preferred to have Mr. Murphy of Minne- 
apolis, rather than any other man, interpret the new 
agricultural measures for the understanding of our read- 
ers. Mr. Murphy has been at pains to do this. His 
article is hereby urged upon the attention of all those 
who believe, with us, that desperate conditions require 
the courage to try remedies that are new in principle 
as well as in method. Senators who disapprove of the 
measures as presented by Secretary Wallace, either 
from personal conviction or because of pressure brought 
by interested minorities, would do well to suppress their 
feelings and let the Administration try its hand. 
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MEANWHILE, as springtime offers 
Hard Times __ its invitations, millions of people 

Drive Us Back feel like joining in the movement 

to Fundamentals back to the open country. Don- 

ald Wilhelm tells our readers, 
with many convincing details, how Americans at the 
rate of several thousand every day—and in increasing 
throngs—are moving out of the cities into the country. 
This does not so much mean added surplus farm prod- 
ucts to glut the markets, as it means greatly increased 
consumption of those farm products in the country it- 
self. Once relieved of the necessity of selling every- 
thing to pay taxes and interest on mortgages, our rural 
people will consume at least twenty-five per cent more 
of their dairy products, eggs and poultry, truck crops, 
fruit and berries in their farm homes, and their imme- 
diate communities. 

Selling things for money, in order to buy in turn the 
things that one needs, is not a baffling affair in pros- 
perous times. But in times of depression nobody will 
buy your extra clock, although someone who actually 
needs the clock might like to exchange it for an extra 
chair, or for piano lessons. Miss Marlise Johnston con- 
tributes to this number a strikingly interesting and sug- 
gestive summary of a movement that has swept the 
country with a much more valuable appeal than the jig- 
saw puzzle craze. Certainly this resort to bartering 
may well provoke ironical comment on the part of those 
who believe that we are the victims of a money stand- 
ard that, in such times as these, makes it impossible to 
pay debts or to use legal money as a medium of ex- 
change. At least this resort to barter is a good sign as 
showing that the American people will do business 
somehow, even if they cannot afford South African dia- 
monds, Chinese jade, or real American legal money. 

It will be time next month to give an account of the 
location of President Roosevelt’s reforestation camps, 
and of the methods that have been adopted to carry out 
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the plan of bringing not less than a quarter of a million 
men at once into these centers of what for most of the 
workers will be a wholly novel form of activity. The 
country has been preparing through several decades for 
just such a movement. We have several forestry schools, 
notably one at Yale, and one supported by New York 
State at Syracuse. We have a National Forest Service 
manned by experts. A number of states have conserva- 
tion departments, and are engaged on a limited scale in 
reforesting areas not suited for agriculture. 

In his acceptance speech at Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt 
said that one million men could be immediately em- 
ployed in a reforestation movement. We are so greatly 
pleased with the President’s enthusiasm for restoring 
our forests that we shall not revert to our campaign 
criticism of that particular statement about the million 
men. Ordinarily, the states ought to acquire their de- 
nuded mountain slopes, hillsides and cut-over areas. 
Each state should make a thorough survey of its lands 
(as several states have already done) in order to lay out 
a systematic plan of gradual reforestation. In the 
nature of the case, such policies belong in the category 
of those deliberate long-time undertakings that are less 
adapted to the requirements of emergency unemploy- 
ment than are a number of other policies that might be 
adopted for that purpose. 

But no one should be so opinionated at the present 
time as to find fault with Mr. Roosevelt’s forestry pro- 
gram. It will not be extremely expensive. It will 
bring health and an added interest in life to scores of 
thousands of men. It will start reforestation on so large 
a scale in this country as to constitute a civic achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude. 

A hundred years hence the American people will re- 
joice in the forests resulting from this initiative, and 
will give Franklin D. Roosevelt much praise. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself would wish to have that praise well 
distributed among hundreds of devoted men and women 
—including many experts—who have been preaching 
the gospel of reforestation for the United States through 
many long years, regardless of the disdain of politicians 
and the dull indifference of the public. 


THERE IS A SAYING that old-fash- 
Government __ioned teachers were fond of quot- 
Resumes Its ing: “The greater includes the 
War-time Aspects less”. In ordinary times the farm- 
er, the banker, the manufacturer, 
the coal operator runs his own affairs. But we have 
come in to a new situation—one that is extra-ordinary. 
During the war period, the government ran everything 
with a high hand. There was a War Industries Board 
that fixed the prices of commodities. Agriculture was, 
in effect, under Hoover’s Food Administration. The 
railroad system was taken over completely, and operated 
by the government. But soon after the war was said to 
be ended, government abandoned agriculture and al- 
lowed it to plunge downwards to a condition in some 
ways as bad as that of the shell-torn areas of France. 
The whole world has been called upon to contribute 
in one way or another to the repair of war damages on 
the Western Front. But the actual restoration of that 
European zone is a slight affair in monetary values when 
compared with the losses of American agriculture as a 
result of post-war deflation. 
The government turned the railroads back to their 
owners, upon terms and under conditions from which 
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these great properties have never been able to recover, 
Industries of all kinds, overstimulated by world de- 
mands, were obliged to employ extra workers at high 
wages. Thus the farms and villages sent several million 
young men and women to meet labor demands at the 
centers of industry. But markets failed; and the work- 
ers are out of their jobs. 

Somebody arises now to say that President Roosevelt’s 
program, in this part or that part, is glaringly uncon- 
stitutional. But, after all, the Constitution was made 
for the country. In its application to affairs it is con- 
veniently elastic. The general fact is that the war is 
not yet ended, in the sense of economic readjustment. 
This means that our government, which assumed uni- 
versal control during the war, abandoned us all too 
soon, and without wise planning. So the Government 
has to resume some of its war-time aspects of unusual 
authority over our affairs. It must have its hand upon 
banks, agriculture, transportation, and industry. ‘The 
greater includes the less.” If the Government is to 
reconstruct, let us give it a chance to do its work. 

It is true that there is in the Constitution no peace- 
time grant of authority to the Congress of the United 
States to say that factories must limit the working day 
to six hours. The Supreme Court held unconstitu- 
tional a law regulating child labor through the avenue 
of interstate commerce. But if Congress chooses to 
exclude from interstate commerce all articles of manu- 
facture produced in factories that refuse to observe the 
six-hour rule, the courts might, as an emergency mea- 
sure, sustain such a law. Mills and shops could doubt- 
less arrange for twelve-hour operation, employing two 
shifts. Wages would have to be on the hourly basis. 

It is, of course, absurd to think that employers can 
be compelled to pay wages that their businesses will 
not sustain. They can always escape such tyranny by 
going bankrupt, or shutting shop. Wages will improve 
only as prosperity increases the demand for workers. 
The short factory day will give all workers who have 
character and intelligence an opportunity to do many 
useful things for themselves in their free hours. Short 
hours should not mean an increase of idleness. Every 
boy in the United States should learn how to make his 
living in twenty different ways. Also, every boy should 
learn how to be his own employer in time of need, even 
if he did nothing but go about mending umbrellas. There 
is good vacant land enough to give every family in the 
United States a chance to make a garden, or even to 
occupy a farm. 

So we should not be afraid of government initiative 
just now, if it demands the shorter factory day. Many 
of us will continue in our professions or callings, to work 
through long days, now and then. The new rules may 
be arbitrary; but they are not meant to be oppressive, 
and industry can accept them in good faith as a part 
of the emergency program meant to diminish the num- 
ber of those totally unemployed. 

England met the situation (under social conditions 
different from ours) by giving relief to the continuously 
unemployed in the form of cash payments called the 
“dole.” The condition of post-war unemployment in 
Great Britain has lasted now for fifteen years. Our 
conditions are acute and serious, but they have not been 
protracted; and unemployment is not as yet a chronic 
trouble. We should have adjusted ourselves easily, if 
we had not been driven to take a position in world mar- 
kets which afterwards we could no longer occupy. 
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PRESIDENT ROooSEVELT’s assump- 
Our Neighbors tion of leadership in our domestic 
Across affairs has not failed to make its 
The Sea due impression abroad. It seems 
almost impossible for Englishmen 
even to remember the tone toward the United States 
that the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville 
Chamberlain, was assuming only five months ago. As 
for our friends in France who were so excessively dis- 
agreeable, in their best as well as their worst news- 
papers, and also in the speeches of their parliamentary 
leaders, they have changed their tune. The change is so 
complete that it seems almost rude for us to remind one 
another of the insults that accompanied their refusal to 
pay the instalment of interest on their debt to Uncle 
Sam last December, when they had the money in hand 
actually appropriated for that very purpose. 

Early in April, the French Chamber of Deputies voted 
a large sum of money to carry out a program of propa- 
ganda in the United States, in order to win American 
favor and to break down what is supposed in France to 
be an “anti-French campaign”. We have always been 
exceedingly fond of France in the United States. We 
are able to discriminate between good French people and 
cheap French politicians, not to mention certain French 
newspapers. These good French people are not respon- 
sible for the kind of propaganda that has been carried 
on here, for several years, with a view to unloading 
French obligations upon American tax-payers. 

Too many Americans have been the unworthy agents 
of this propaganda. As regards men of science and of 
noble achievement, there may be at times a reason for 
conferring European decorations upon American citi- 
zens. Such honors should be public in the full sense, 
and should have our hearty appreciation. But far too 
many decorations have been scattered in this country 
for favors received or for favors expected. These re- 
marks might be elaborated ; but we are intending to say 
nothing unkind or unfriendly. We Americans are en- 
thusiastic in our liking for France itself. We also like 
present-day Frenchmen when they behave themselves 
toward the United States with good manners, and with 
acceptance of plain facts. 

Nobody could be more welcome than M. Herriot 
and Mr. MacDonald, as they come from France and 
England to confer with President Roosevelt about inter- 
national trade, and about our common difficulties in 
the midst of this time of depression. It is particularly 
agreeable to us to learn that President Roosevelt has 
sought to begin negotiations by taking up the problems 
that relate to Canada and the United States, as neigh- 
bors having so much in common. Our trade relations 
in the Western Hemisphere are more important to us 
in the long run than those with Europe. 

Mr. Simonds this month writes for our readers about 
the emergence of the Hitler Dictatorship, and its effect 
upon states of mind and militaristic tendencies through- 
out Europe. It will be hard for Mr. Roosevelt to bring 
these distracted countries to any kind of agreement upon 
better economic arrangements. It will be still more 
difficult for him, with the assistance of Secretary Hull 
and Mr. Norman Davis, to interest them in any plan 
for disarmament. All good Americans will join in 
hoping that he may have some success. They will not 
be impressed by the bumptiousness of the Hollywood 
idea of a President who can “tell the world,” as carica- 
tured in a current motion picture called “Gabriel Over 
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the White House”. Mr. Roosevelt will be genuinely 
polite; and it will not be his fault if his negotiations 
should prove disappointing. 

Close contact with the League of Nations and with 
Japan as well, enables Dr. Lindsay to write for us with 
authority and understanding about Japan’s notice of 
withdrawal. He sympathises with Japan’s aims in 
Manchuria, but does not condone her use of force in 
the attempt to carry them out. 


THERE ARE GREAT interests at the 


Education base of our civilization which we 
Must Not Be must protect. We have a democ- 
Sacrificed racy, and we have built it upon 


the theory of universal education. 
Our schools constitute a system so serviceable that in 
hard times they must be relied upon to help bridge us 
over the gap of depression. Where we cannot find the 
money to run our schools on the budgets of two or three 
years ago, we must do our best to run them somehow. 
We must rely upon our educators to make the content 
of what they call “education” (and what we prefer to 
call “school instruction”) so useful in practical ways, - 
and so inspiring as regards personal living and social 
duty, that everyone will say that our schools represent 
true economy, and must be maintained as a sacred 
trust. Education, family life, public health, the re- 
ligion of humanity and social service—these are things 
that Americans can and will sustain. We may stop 
trying so hard to make money; but we should try 
harder to find out how we ought to live. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that what we cal! 
higher education is a sort of juxury that can be dispensed 
with, so far as its functions are a matter of public cost. 
At our request Dr. John J. Tigert, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education at Washington and now President 
of the University of Florida, has contributed some 
timely remarks to the present number upon the services 
that our state universities and agricultural colleges are 
rendering to the people of every commonwealth, from 
one coast to the other. Some of our legislatures have 
been going much too far in cutting down their accus- 
tomed appropriations for the support of their higher in- 
stitutions. The teaching profession as a rule is public- 
spirited and self-sacrificing. It gives to the community 
ten times as much as it receives. The higher institutions 
are expressions of the state itself, in its maintenance of 
our complex modern civilization. 

Professor Edwin O. Grover of Rollins College con- 
tributes a discussion of the cost of education in our 
endowed colleges that should attract wide attention. 
The problem of these institutions, as respects financial 
support, is distinct from that of state-supported estab- 
lishments. Rollins College will ask parents who can 
afford it to pay the full cost of the student’s tuition 
and other privileges, as ascertained by a simple problem 
in division. A large proportion of desirable students 
will not be able to pay more than the tuition fees that 
have been customary hitherto. From endowments and 
from scholarships, such students can be provided for, 
without any feeling that they are accepting charity. 

Our higher educational system is not perfect, but it 
is too good to be crippled and it will constantly improve. 
The less money we have, the more we shall need wide 
diffusion of culture and scientific knowledge. Let no- 
body sneer at phrases that our earnest forbears liked 
to quote such as “plain living and high thinking”. 
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A CENTURY OF PROM ESS 2 Se a 


AT NIGHT the Hall of Science becomes more a creation of Aladdin's genie than by day. The 
brilliantly illuminated walls appear to rise from resplendently colored terraces. 


Chicago Invites the World 


By ALLEN D. ALBERT 


Feo EVERY CORNER Of the land visitors are com- 
ing to Chicago this summer to see a phenome- 
non of the depression that has not been halted by com- 
mercial failures, low economic morale, or the despairing 
of men everywhere. It is A Century of Progress Ex- 
position, Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair, which opens its 
gates formally on June 1. 

The visitors will see more interesting things than 
have perhaps ever been assembled in one place at one 
time in the history of the world. They will be enter- 
tained and amused and will experience the refresh- 
ment of new ideas, But what is even more important, 
they will be given a convincing demonstration that 
America has a future as well as a past; that its people 
have not lost the courage which distinguished the found- 
ers of their country. 

They will see in this Exposition an idea that has been 
successfully realized at the cost of more than $30,000,- 
000, They will find that the architects’ blue prints of 
a few years ago have given rise to a city of vast buildings 
gleaming in color and light along Chicago’s lake 
front. _They will see an amazing parade of science, 
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industry, and inventiveness, based on an exhibit plan 
developed in the face of one of the world’s greatest 
depressions. 

It has been said a number of times that Chicago’s 
new Exposition is distinctive in theme and distinctive 
in architecture, and that it is soundly financed. These 
are the basic reasons for its promised success as the 
opening day approaches. These have given it the life 
and vigor it undeniably possesses. They have given it 
the appeal that has attracted support sufficient to see 
it completed. If a traditional type of exposition had 
been attempted at such a time as this, if its exhibits 
scheme had not been challenging, if its architecture 
had not been free from the accretions of the past, it 
would have perished in the making. 

The Exposition takes as its theme the progress of 


- science applied to industry and the art of living in the 


hundred years since 1833, when Chicago was incorpor- 
ated as a village. It will differ from expositions of the 
past in its method of presenting exhibits. The progress 
of science and industry will not be shown by rows of 
motionless machines but by processes in action that 
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MANY promenades and outdoor 
lounges throughout the Exposi-. 
tion grounds afford opportunity 
for visitors to view the myster- 
ious lighting which. characterizes 
the whole Fair, and listen to the 
carillon music from the 178-foot 
tower of the Hall of Science. 
This tower, pictured at the right, 
is a triumph in neon illumination. 


Photographs by 
Kaufmann-Fabry. 


will catch the eye and hold it until an 
interesting story has been told. There 
will be no needless repetitions. Man- 
ufacturers are not submitting rival 
products for prizes or gold medals. The 
Exposition has been free to choose 
what is required to illustrate the prog- 
ress of mankind and then show those 
exhibits in the form of moving episodes, 
whether scientific, industrial or social. 

In developing the theme of man’s 
advancement through the progress. of 
science, many interesting things have 
been accomplished. The Exposition is 
sponsoring exhibits in the field of basic 
science and medicine, the plans for 
which were developed in codperation 
with the National Research Council. 
Active, understandable exhibits which 
illustrate the underlying principles of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, bi- 
ology, geology, astronomy, and the 
medical sciences have been worked 
out. These, it is believed, will succeed 
in making science live even for those 
who have no scientific inclination or training. 

Even more, perhaps, has been accomplished by ex- 
hibitors who aim to demonstrate the application of 
science to the world of industry. For example, there 
will be a complete oil refinery operating in miniature 
before the visitors’ eyes. Factory efficiency showing 
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a complete automobile assembly line will be shown in 








THE LAST WORD in modern architectural phantasy and electrical wizardry, this structure, 
1200 feet long by 300 feet wide, is embellished with hanging gardens, steel cypress trees, 
electric cascades and fountains, gilded pylons, and paved terraces. 
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operation. There will be an automobile tire manufac- 
turing plant, and machines making articles of clothing. 
The processing of steel will be explained in dramatic 
form. The story of the production of foods, dairy 
products, meat, of other commodities from toothpaste 
to office appliances will be told. Railroad transporta- 
tion and the vital service it performs, how electric 


energy is produced and distributed, 
what happens when you pick up a 
telephone receiver to make a call— 
these and hundreds of other exhibits 
too numerous to describe will de- 
light and instruct the visitors. 

There is no doubt that A Century 
of Progress will present one of the 
greatest exhibits of its kind the 
world has yet seen. But such a 
presentation, no matter how enter- 
taining, would not fill the turnstiles 
constantly or produce peak days. 
Something of the bizarre in recrea- 
tional appeal is needed. 

Great world’s fairs of the past 
have produced something unusual in 
this direction. The Ferris Wheel of 
the 1893 World’s Fair and the Eiffel 
Tower of the Paris Exposition of 
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1900 have become matters of history. The “Sky Ride” 
will be a notable feature of the 1933 World’s Fair. Two 
steel towers 2,000 feet apart and soaring 628 feet into the 
air are being connected by cables at the 200 foot level. 
Over these rocket-shaped cars of glass and aluminum 
will carry visitors. Observation platforms at the top 
of each tower will provide a view of the area below. 

The Exposition itself could not finance this $1,000,- 
000 project. A group of companies in the steel, con- 
struction, bridge building and engineering industries 
provided the necessary capital. Other features such as 
“The World A Million Years Ago,’ “The Enchanted 
Island,” and attractions on the Midway, have been 
made possible by the codperation of contractors, and 
other companies willing to match their courage with 
that of the Exposition. Thus the life, gaiety and color 
that encourage people to return to the fair grounds 
many times have been provided to round out the serious 
aspects of the Exposition. They will furnish an appeal 
to visitors of every age and background. 


A SECOND POINT of difference between the pres- 
ent Exposition and those of the past is the 
architecture of the buildings. These structures are mod- 


ern and remarkable. Some of them have been called gas - 


tanks and hay barns. But they are honest, functional 
buildings. They are what they appear to be—exhibit 
structures. They have been built on as economical a 
scale as possible consistent with safety. No grand 


effects in the classical manner, modeled on forms that 
have been copied by generations of exhibitions, have 
been attempted. 

Inside and out these buildings are twentieth century 
creations. For the most part they have been built for 


fifteen cents a cubic foot or less—a cost smaller than 
that of building some of the halls for the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, when lower prices pre- 
vailed. They are constructed of modern materials— 
asbestos cement board, sheet metal, gypsum board and 
plywood. Savings have been accomplished that may 
suggest important applications to the future of the 
building industry. Many of the buildings are window- 
less and lighted artificially. This departure was gov- 
erned by a desire for economy, and to insure control 
of the volume and intensity of light at all times, and 
under every atmospheric condition. 

The plan for financing the 1933 Fair at Chicago is 
a third remarkable feature. All former expositions have 
had three major sources of capital—grants from the 
federal, state or municipal governments, admission fees 
paid at the gate, and the earnings of concessionaires. 
A Century of Progress waved aside government grants, 
and determined not to fasten any additional burdens 
on tax-payers by seeking or receiving such subsidies. 
This decision had the advantage of removing the pos- 
sibility of political attachments and the strings which 
inevitably accompany such grants. 

The United States Government and the various states 
were invited to make appropriations for exhibits, but 
they were not asked to make payments into the general 
fund for the financing or support of the Exposition: 
The Federal government appropriated $1,000,000 
which has been used for the erection of its special build- 
ing housing its own exhibits. Various states pledged 
$2,000,000 for the purchase of space and the develop- 
ment and maintenance of exhibits in the Hall of the 
States adjoining the government building. 


Approximately $800,000 for preliminary financing 
was obtained through gifts from founder and sustain- 
ing members of the Exposition and by the sale of 
World’s Fair Legion certificates at $5 each to more 
than 100,000 Chicagoans. 

The major fund was provided by a $10,000,000 bond 
issue secured by a 40 per cent. lien on the gate receipts. 
Of this more than half was subscribed in the early days 
of the market crash of 1929. Additional subscriptions 
since then amount to $1,000,000. More than $3,000,000 
of the bonds have been taken at their par value in lieu 
of cash by great corporations, contractors and others, 
in payment for materials and construction. These com- 
panies took the bonds only after they had satisfied 
themselves that they were worth their face value. 

The unique feature of the financing lay in the sales 
of exhibit space in the various buildings to great indus- 
trial companies or organizations, and in securing the 
contract of various companies to build special struc- 
tures of their own. By means of these sales and con- 
tracts, an investment in space totaling $5,382,180 had 
been made up to April 1, by about 500 companies rep- 
resenting virtually every branch of American industry. 
At the same time contracts signed by concessionaires 
for providing transportation, restaurants, food and bev- 
erage purveying, amusement attractions, and services 
of various kinds totaled in excess of $5,500,000. 

In all the financing and preparation of the Exposi- 
tion two rules were followed. No contracts for build- 
ings, construction, or exhibits were undertaken unless 
the money was assured to pay for them. And no large 
salaries or extravagant expenditures were tolerated. 


[* MANY ways the depression has been an asset to 
the Exposition. The money spent has bought 
more, dollar for dollar, than would have been possible 
at any time within the past twenty years. The cost 
of building and materials has been lower. The staff 
has been trained to think in terms of expenditures that 
are essential only to the holding of the Fair. The de- 
pression enabled us to obtain a staff of a caliber that 
ould not have been secured in normal times for a 
temporary undertaking. The management has em- 
ployed men to whom it felt it could delegate authority. 


Sound management, economy, stable financing, a staff _ 


that has proved itself expert in meeting conditions, 
plus the unique and modern character of the enterprise 
are the factors that made great industries throw the 
weight of their support behind the Exposition. The 
executives of the companies exhibiting are shrewd, ex- 
perienced buyers. If they had not seen the probability 
of an adequate return on their investments, the rail- 
roads, the automobile industry, the electrical industry, 
petroleum, mining, steel production, agricultural equip- 
ment makers, food producers, and hundreds of others 
would never have invested the millions they have for 
exhibit space and spent millions more in the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of their exhibits. 

The test of this or any other Exposition is the attend- 
ance once it is opened. The nation seems ready for 
such an event. The time seems psychologically right. 
Interest has run high throughout the United States in 
the period of preparation. The railways are offering 
specially reduced rates to the Exposition, sensing an 
important opportunity to stimulate passenger business. 
Bus lines are also making attractiv?: rates. The visitors 
will likewise come by motor car, water, and air. 
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After the Hitler Scare 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


See I LAST WROTE HERE the 
world has been treated to 
the spectacle of the arrival of Hitler 
and his Nazis to complete supremacy 
in Germany. The immediate conse- 
quence of that spectacle has been a 
European attack of nerves strangely 
reminiscent of the years which pre- 
ceded July, 1914. Nor was the con- 
temporary panic, provoked by events 
in Berlin, lessened either by the pre- 








WINGS OVER EUROPE 
By Fitzpatrick in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


France, however, looked with im- 
mediate distrust upon this confabu- 
lation between a British statesman 
whose unfriendliness Paris accepted 
as assured, and an Italian leader 
whose entire period in power had 
been characterized by increasingly 
unfriendly relations between Italy 
and France. To French distrust, the 
press and public of Poland and the 
Little Entente promptly added 





liminary satisfaction disclosed in 
Rome, or the subsequent results of the excursion of 
Ramsay MacDonald to the Eternal City. 

In March, what most disturbed the statesmen and 
publics of the Old World was the fact that there seemed 
to be taking form a new coalition, including Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Hungary, with the interests of Bul- 
garia also visibly enlisted, to counterbalance the ex- 
isting combination of France, Poland and the three na- 
tions of the Little Entente. What gave weight to 
April anxieties was the perception that the conversa- 
tions at Rome had re-awakened the issue of treaty 
revision—this time in an even more pressing and 
dangerous form. 

Hence the question, openly discussed in European po- 
litical and diplomatic circles: Would the allies of 
France, Poland in particular, confronted by the perma- 
nent threat of German purpose and the fact that the 
resources of Germany would one day be superior to 
those of France, sooner or later decide for that pre- 
ventive war which might alone exorcise the danger? 
And would France then be dragged after her Polish ally 
as Germany had been towed into the World War by 
her solicitude for her Austrian partner in 1914? 

For several weeks the world watched the European 
Continent with acute and warranted anxiety. It was 
known that Polish troops had been concentrated in and 
near the Corridor. It was recognized that Yugo-Slav 
preparations for conflict along the Italian and Albanian 
frontiers had been carried to the pitch of complete 
readiness. And what counted even more was the rec- 
ognition of the state of mind which prevailed in Berlin 
and the apparent state of purpose in Rome. 

An effort to allay immediate apprehension and avoid 
eventual collision was made by MacDonald in con- 
ference with Mussolini. Together the British Prime 
Minister and the Italian Dictator undertook to formu- 
late plans for the creation of a four-power club of great 
powers, to direct the progress of events in Europe. Rec- 
ognizing the practical collapse of the League of Na- 
tions even in advance of the March crisis, MacDonald 
sought to reéstablish that Concert of Europe which 
had postponed war for long years before 1914. 
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violent denunciation when it was 
learned that back of the four-power club lay a project 
for territorial revision of the peace treaties. 

In no distant time, therefore, the French Foreign 
Office was compelled, by public sentiment alike at home 
and in countries allied to France, to announce its re- 
jection of all projects for treaty revision save as these 
might be presented at Geneva and in accordance with 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. In a word, 
France effectively vetoed the Roman project by declar- 
ing that efforts to achieve the ends it aimed at could 
be undertaken only at a place and under conditions 
which condemned them to futility in advance. 

Meantime the sudden shift within Germany, the out- 
break of the attack upon the Jews, the world-wide out- 
cry this attack provoked, the domestic disarray which 
followed it—all served at least temporarily to distract 
attention from the questions of foreign policy which 
the Hitlerian victory had raised. Talking about the 
persecution of the Jewish populations of the Reich led to 
a surcease in the discussion of such issues as that of 
the Polish Corridor and Austro-German union. 

Nevertheless, it must be clear upon the slightest re- 
flection that the rise of Hitler to power and the tri- 
umph of National-Socialist policy in Germany bring 
Europe to the most dangerous state since the Armistice. 

Henceforth a new war, if neither inevitable eventu- 
ally, nor perhaps probable immediately, becomes a pos- 
sibility which cannot safely be excluded from the calcu- 
lations of statesmen. 

In fact only three exits from the present situation are 
at the moment discoverable and none is exactly reas- 
suring. It is plain that the Hitlerites may fail at home, 
that they may provoke a domestic civil war or a na- 
tional economic and financial collapse which will end 
in their violent expulsion from power. In any such 
event the dislocation of Germany would, in all proba- 
bility, preclude any foreign adventure for a long time 
to come. Present anxieties of the neighbors of the 
Reich would then be abolished. 

In the second place, however, it is not less possible 
that Hitler and his fiery lieutenants, Goebbels and 
Goering, faced with the approach of domestic difficulties 
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from political or economic causes, might seek to re- 
store unity at home by a foreign adventure. They 
might either produce some Nazi foray into the Corri- 
dor, or encourage some Austrian demonstration for the 
Anschluss. In the case of the former, however, a Polish 
army, already concentrated, certainly would march upon 
Berlin. In the case of the latter, a similarly prepared 
Czech force probably would set out for Vienna. In 
either instance it is hard to believe that France would 
remain quiescent. 

There is a third but much less likely solution. Hit- 
ler might succeed in consolidating his control at home 
and thus in rivaling the success of Mussolini. In this 
instance the restoration of German prosperity and the 
re-armament of German manhood would soon promise 
a day when Pole and Czech would face the fact that, if 
German progress continued uninterrupted, their own 
ability to resist an eventual and inevitable attack would 
be insufficient. And in that moment the possibility of 
a preventive war must not be overlooked. 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC must see that as a result 

of the rise of Hitler and the triumph of the Na- 
tional Socialists, the European Continent has again 
become a tinder-box. The League of Nations has 
ceased to have any real importance in the reckoning 
of responsible statesmen. The projects of disarma- 
ment and the importance of such paper pronouncements 
as the Kellogg Pact and the Stimson Doctrine have lost 
even an academic appeal. No one, to be sure, dares 
to advocate the adjournment of the moribund Arms 
Conference, but neither does any one expect of it even 
a sign of animation. 

What the majority of the American people have 
never recognized, and their administrations have never 
explained to them, is that the basic difficulty in Europe 
does not arise from any questions of prestige, militar- 
ism, or, in the larger sense, imperialism. It would be 
just as possible in Europe as in America to set up such 
undefended frontiers as now separate Canada and 
Mexico from the United States, if the physical circum- 
stances were similar. There is in Europe just as pro- 
found a desire for peace as there is in America, and a 
better appreciation of the meaning of war. 

But since the races of Europe are hopelessly inter- 
mingled and each country desires national unity and 
racial solidarity, there are great areas of dispute and 
large populations which must be the victims of alien 
domination. Revision of the territorial decisions of the 
peace treaties would not improve the situation; it 
would only substitute a German for a Polish solution, or 
a Hungarian for a Rumanian satisfaction. All the de- 
vices for assuring peace which the Americans and Brit- 
ish have invented during and since the war are useless 
just as long as one set of people makes peace condi- 
tional upon keeping what it has, and another upon get- 
ting back what it has lost. You can write all the pacts 
you choose, but they will be valueless as long as each 
nation formulates its own reservations. 

We can now have war from one day to another in 
Europe because one group of peoples will not hear of 
peace unless assured in advance of the thing that war 
alone can obtain; and similarly because, for another 
group, no consequences of defeat in conflict could be 
more disastrous than the programs of treaty revision 
advocated by their neighbors. In the Kellogg Pact all 
signatory countries renounced war as an instrument of 
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national policy; but none renounced national policies 
which, in Europe at least, make war inescapable. 

Today then, as I have said, Europe is face to face 
with the most dangerous crisis since the armistice. At 
the moment that crisis is chronic rather than acute, but 
it can become acute as did that other crisis which en- 
dured from the Affair of Tangier to the Assassination of 
Serajevo and culminated in the World War. And noth- 
ing whatever is being done about the crisis which will 
be effective. MacDonald’s plan was no more than a 
proposal to throw Poland and the Little Entente coun- 
tries to Germany and Italy in the hope of placating 
these great powers and preventing a general war. 

The French plan, on the contrary, envisages all the 
nations of Europe, and indeed of the world, as standing 
together to prevent or smash any act of aggression of 
any dissatisfied nation seeking treaty revision. That 
plan means uniting all the armies and fleets of the 
planet to maintain the status quo against German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Italian challenge. 
But if the small states will not consent to be sacrificed, 
the satisfied countries of the world will just as plainly 
not stand to arms to restrain the dissatisfied. 

Henceforth no issue of itself is of very great impor- 
tance. Everything turns upon the fashion in which it is 
related to the major dispute between Status Quo and 
Revision powers. When I went to Paris two years ago 
one of the oldest and most experienced of European 
diplomats explained to me that the importance of the 
Austro-German Tariff Union project, then under dis- 
cussion, must turn upon whether France chose to make 
it an issue between herself and Germany. Eventually 
she did, and as a consequence we had the financial de- 
bacle which began in Vienna. But in the course of that 
affair Germany was compelled publicly to renounce her 
plan of tariff union with Austria. 

It was the same about the Hoover Moratorium. That 
proposal would perhaps have averted the financial crash 
in Germany. But unless Germany was prepared to re- 
nounce her political program, her recovery would have 
constituted a deadly peril for the allies of France, if not 
for France herself. Disarmament, so dear to Mr. 
Hoover’s heart, in identical fashion would have reduced 
the military strength of the Status Quo states to the 
level of the Revisionary without modifying the purposes 
of the latter. 


 gecaenpeiee the Hoover Moratorium, the 
League itself, thus in turn have only served 
as stakes in the struggle proceeding between two groups 
of continental powers, a struggle hitherto carried on by 
other than military means but rapidly approaching the 
point where guns may again be employed. Even the 
much vaunted world economic conference now in prepa- 
ration can hardly lead to anything important while 
nations are employing their tariff schedules and _bar- 
riers to advance their political purposes without regard 
to the economic consequences of such a course. 

In sum, the crisis of today in Europe—and it is a 
crisis serious beyond possibility of exaggeration—does 
not owe its gravity primarily to the several issues in- 
volved. Rather it is due to the spirit in which some- 
thing like a quarter of a billion of peoples consider 
these issues, and the fact that for all there can be no 
peace until their national purposes are satisfied. The 
Hitler phenomenon was the final demonstration of fact 
already pretty generally perceived. 
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The Failure of State Banking 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Editor, The Econostat 


Fo: MORE THAN 200 years this country has wit- 
nessed a conflict between local and central 
monetary jurisdictions, a struggle between the rights 
of colonies and later, states, to provide currency and 
the corresponding rights of the central government. It 
started with the Colony of Massachusetts in 1690 which 
issued £40,000 in bills of credit—scrip to us—with 
which to pay soldiers who had just returned from, an 
unsuccessful expedition into Canada. From this Pan- 
dora’s box there issued forth a succession of bills of 
credit not only for Massachusetts but for every other 
colony in spite of all efforts of the royal government 
to stop it. In fact, the attempt of the home govern- 
ment to preserve the integrity of the pound was one of 
the contributory causes of the Revolution. The chaos 
in currency which this exercise of the sovereign pre- 
rogative created in the colonies was not lost on the 
fathers who gathered after the Revolution to formulate 
a constitution for the government of the land. 

In order to maintain a uniform, sound currency and 
prevent the states from issuing competitive money or 
repeating the abuses of the pre-revolutionary days, the 
Constitution in Article 1 Section 10 says explicitly that 
“No state shall—coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts.” To the men who had lived through the days 
when the colonies tried to force creditors to accept the 
depreciated bills of credit at the same value as gold and 
silver, these clauses must have been regarded with a 
great deal of satisfaction. They little reckoned that the 
states would present the same problem in two other 
forms with attendant abuses fully as great as those 
which were evident in the days before the Revolution, 
nor that the country in the year of grace 1933 would 
still be scratching its perplexed head in the attempt to 
discover some way in which the states could be pre- 
vented from undermining the currency and banking 
standards of the country. 

For the clauses in the Constitution which we have 
just cited applied only to state governments. They did 
not prevent the states from creating corporate creatures 
called banks which could do precisely what the Consti- 
tution prohibited the states from doing. And so during 
the next eighty years the states chartered_thousands of 
banks which had more or less unrestricted privileges 
of note issues, with the result that the country was 
flooded with bank notes of varying degrees of value. 
These bank notes served exactly the same purpose as do 
bank checks today. The merchant who borrowed from 
a bank, instead of receiving the right to draw checks 
to the amount of the loan, received an equivalent num- 
ber of the bank notes. These notes the bank was sup- 
posed to redeem in specie on demand just as the banks 
today are supposed to redeem their deposits in currency 
on demand. As in recent banking history there was 
disgraceful speculation in bank stocks. Banks were 
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organized on phantom capital consisting often of cur- 
rency issued by the bank itself to the stockholders and 
then paid back by them to the bank as the capital 
which was supposed to protect the depositors, a situa- 
tion exactly the same as that in which a twentieth 
century bank lends its stockholders its own credit to 
enable them to pay for their stock. The history of the 
first half of the nineteenth century is filled with hun- 
dreds of particular instances of downright fraud, with 
general suspensions of specie payments as in 1814, 1818, 
1837, 1841 and 1857, with many partial suspensions 
where large groups including branch systems closed. 
As is always the case the principal sufferers were the 
working classes, the farmers and the petty merchants. 


oO” BANKING SYSTEM then, as now, became the 
nation’s reproach. Under the stress of a 
grave crisis the National Banking Act was passed on 
February 25, 1863. It was designed to eliminate the 
abuses of state banking even as the prohibitive clauses 
in the Constitution were designed to prevent precisely 
similar excesses. The original act called for a minimum 
bank capital of $50,000 and prohibited loans on real 
estate. Both provisions have since been altered for 
the worse. To insure a uniform currency and prevent 
the state banks from spewing forth another flood of 
undesirable paper money, a bill was passed in February, 
1865, imposing a tax of 10 per cent. on the currency 
of state banks. This put a stop to state note issues. 
Incidentally, the legislators who passed these laws felt 
that branch banking was a fault to be classed with 
inadequate capital and the irresponsible issue of bank 
notes and prohibited it. 

These Civil War legislators must have felt that the 
state banks had now been placed in a position where 
they were no longer a menace to the safety of the na- 
tion’s banking system. Their satisfaction was short- 
lived. The use of currency for transactions was gradu- 
ally succeeded by checks. The state banks which were 
now unable to give borrowers bank notes on their loans 
were able to give them credit against which the bor- 
rowers could write checks, in effect a special form of 
currency. Prior to the Civil War, bank deposits were 
a negligible factor in the total supply of media of ex- 
change. By 1870 the per capita supply of deposits, 
$27.60, already exceeded the per capita supply of cur- 
rency, $18.73. By 1910 this had changed to $37.57 in 
currency and $162.12 in deposits. In 1930 the cor- 
responding figures were $67.43 and $435.76, a ratio of 
1 to 6.48. Furthermore, only a part of the currency 
supply was in actual circulation, so that, eliminating 
the amount kept in the Treasury and in the vaults of 
Federal Reserve Banks, the real ratio of bank deposits 
to currency was about 15 to 1. 

This leaves us with the same problem which the 
Constitutional delegates and (Continued on page 50) 
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HERE is a plan for recapitalization which 

would convert railroad securities into fluid 

assets to provide working capital for in- 
dustry and commerce. 


O= FAMILIAR With the transportation system 
of the United States and its relations to the 
economic life of the country may well conclude that with 
the railway carriers in their present condition an ele- 
ment essential to economic recovery is lacking. More- 
over, there is ground for the belief that the present eco- 
nomic depression in this country is in part due to the 
financial condition of these great corporate properties. 

Looking back it is not difficult to see many things 
which escaped attention when they were happening and 
the inevitable consequences of them. 

The government operation of the railways was con- 
current with a period of unprecedented economic infla- 
tion. Limited in their earnings they derived none of 
the benefits shared by trade, industry and commerce. 
On the other hand, these properties were not only turned 
back to private operation in a much impaired physical 
state, with their managements 
subject to all the old obligations, 
but found themselves in competi- 
tion with the new system of auto- 


Can Rail Securities Be Stabilized? 


THE ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
in terms of Capital and Credit Fluidity 


By JENNINGS C. WISE 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States, 


and investment companies as well. So it was that when 
their value was impaired, a vicious circle was estab- 
lished. Thus, trade was soon affected by a widespread 
joss of credit and buying capacity. With loss of indi- 
vidual credit, money tended to become more and more 
stagnant in the banks. Thereupon industry began to 
slump with less and less business for the railway car- 
riers. As their earnings continued to decrease railway 
securities fell off more and more in value until today, 
not merely the railroad companies and the individual 
holders of their bonds and stocks, but the banks as 
well as the insurance, trust, and investment companies, 
are face to face with insolvency. 

The diagram, eloquent of economic interrelations, 
enables the far-reaching effect of the impairment of rail- 
way values to be envisaged. In consequence of the 
universal reduction in individual wealth for the reasons 
shown, assets generally have become less liquid. 

Thus, in effect, the threatening bankruptcy of the 
railway carriers serves as a stopper at point “X” in the 
diagram, while people generally, unaware of the real 
cause of the economic stringency, are demanding ever 
more loudly that the currency be inflated and that the 
whole credit system upon which the security of the 
banks is based be tampered with, in order to restore 
the fluidity of capital and credit. 

It must be obvious that in this 
situation the establishment of a 
definite value for railway secur- 
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dented rapidity during the emer- 
gency of the war. The result was 


INSURANCE, INVESTMENT AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


ample, a man has $1,000 invested 
in the common stock of a railroad 





that before they could be safe- 


RAILWAY SECURITIES 
$20,000,000,000. 


company. He is drawing no in- 





guarded by adequate legislation 
the earning power of these great 
vital properties had been enor- 
mously impaired with a conse- 
quent loss in the value of railway 
securities. 

The extent to which the unre- 
stricted invasion of the field of 
transportation by the automobile 


BANKS AND 
sPOtks 


INDIVIDUAL 
CREDIT AND 
BORROWING CAPACITY 


terest. Yet he cannot realize the 
capital he requires for his busi- 
ness by the sale of his stock, nor 
can he borrow the capital by put- 
ting up his stock as collateral. 
The national experience does 
not indicate that the present con- 
dition may be relieved by resort 
to government ownership or oper- 





has undermined the whole eco- 
nomic structure of the country 
has been perceived by few people. 
Nor can it be understood if we 


INDUSTRY. TRADE AND COMMERCE 





ation. There is good reason to 
believe this would not bring about 
a recovery of railway values. But 
suppose the United States Gov- 





look merely at the face value of 
the outstanding railway securities which is approxi- 
mately but $20,000,000,000. 

In truth, the importance of these securities is out of 
all proportion to their face value by reason of the fact 
that they represent the invested wealth not only of a 
large class of individuals without earning capacity, 
such as widows, orphans, and retired persons who were 
wholly dependent upon them, but of insurance, trust, 
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ernment as trustee of the railways 
should in effect lend the owners of railway securities 
an amount in proportion to their values as determined 
by an actual valuation of the railroad properties and 
their prospective earning capacity under proper condi- 
tions? Is it not manifest that a portion of the capital 
investéd in the $20,000,000,000 of outstanding railway 
securities would at once become fluid capital, tend to 
promote industry, trade and (Continued on page 50) 
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An Analysis of the Farm Bill 





By FREDERICK E. MURPHY 


Publisher, The Minneapolis Tribune 


Ne ANALYSIS Of the administration farm bill 
can come to an accurate conclusion without 
an understanding of its essential experimental charac- 
ter. It is unique in this and in other important re- 
spects. It is a grant of power to the Secretary of 

Agriculture rather than a formula for the cure of the 
agricultural ills of the nation. In effect the bill tells 
the President, ‘You are the doctor, do whatever you 
think best for the patient.” 

President Roosevelt made this plain to Congress in 
his terse message which accompanied the bill. Said he: 

“Deep study and the joint counsel of many points 
of view have produced a measure which offers great 
promise of good results. I tell you frankly that it is 
a new and untrod path, but I will tell you with equal 
frankness that an unprecedented condition calls for the 
trial of new means to rescue agriculture. If a fair 
administrative trial of it is made and it does not pro- 
duce the hoped for results, I shall be the first to 
acknowledge it and advise you.” 

It should be understood that the experimental char- 
acter of the bill is not the result of panicky haste. We 
have had the problem of agriculture too long to regard 
itas an emergency. President Roosevelt, reviewing the 
efforts that have been made to find a solution in the 
last decade, came to a basic conclusion: That there 
is no farm problem, but a hundred farm problems, and 
that there is no one solution for all of them. The 
natural reaction to that conclusion was to design a 
law which would give the executive, acting through the 
Secretary of Agriculture, authority sufficiently broad 
and sufficiently flexible to cope with the multiplicity of 
problems that agriculture presents. 

While the powers granted the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may, for the lack of a more precise term, be de- 
scribed as dictatorial, it is because of their scope rather 
than of their arbitrary nature. His authority on the 
individual farm will be contractual. His power to tax 
processors will be limited by the price index, and his 
authority to license distributors is simply for the pur- 
pose of regulation and is not essentially different from 
the licensing regulation imposed on many businesses by 
municipalities and states. The granting of these powers 
is a logical consequence of the recognition that there 
are numerous, variable, and frequently conflicting agri- 
cultural problems that have their origin not only on 
the farm but likewise in the realms of finance, trans- 
portation, manufacturing, and in the shifting habits of 
the consuming public. 

It is a misfortune that our habits of speech have led 
us into the belief that the agricultural problem was a 
single problem for which there was a single solution, 
which could be discovered by means of congressional 
debate. Every agricultural product has its peculiar 
problems as has every agricultural area, and in the 
Administration’s recognition of this fact lies the hope 
of restoring buying power to the American farmer. 
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In its broad grant of powers, the measure, at the 
time this was written, permits the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to achieve this end by taking such means as may 
be necessary to raise the level of farm commodity prices 
and to reduce the burden of farm indebtedness. It is a 
reasonable expectation that local political units will 
materially assist this process by reduction of taxes. 
This grant of authority to the President and Secretary 
of Agriculture is given in broad general terms to 
“establish and maintain such balance between the pro- 
duction and consumption of agricultural commodities, 
and such marketing conditions therefor, as will re- 
establish prices to farmers at a level that will give 
agricultural commodities a purchasing power with re- 
spect to articles that farmers buy, equivalent to the 
purchasing power of agricultural commodities in the 
base period. The base period in the case of all agricul- 
tural commodities, except tobacco, shall be the pre-war 
period, August, 1909 to July, 1914. In the case of 
tobacco, the base period shall be the post-war period, 
September, 1919 to August, 1928.” 


W* HAVE here a realistic recognition of the 
surplus problem, which does not tie the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture down to any one method of solv- 
ing it. He may adopt one method to prevent a surplus 
of wheat and another to prevent a surplus of cotton. 
While the Secretary of Agriculture is given unusual 
power in his efforts to restore buying power to the 
farmer by increasing the prices of farm commodities, a 
definite limit is placed on these prices, beyond which 
they are not permitted to increase. 

The bill provides that the Secretary ‘‘shall approach 
such equality of purchasing power by a gradual cor- 
rection of the present inequalities therein, at as rapid 
a rate as is deemed feasible in view of the current con- 
sumptive demand of domestic and foreign markets,” 
and ‘to protect the consumer’s interest by readjusting 
farm production at such a level as will not increase the 
consumer’s retail expenditures for agricultural com- 
modities or products derived therefrom, which is re- 
turned to the farmer, above the percentage to the 
farmer in the pre-war period.” 

These broad powers granted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture by the bill, so far as they contemplate control 
of agricultural production, are not peremptory but are 
based on voluntary contracts. No farmer is compelled 
to enter into a contract but unless he does, he is not 
permitted to participate in the rental or benefit pay- 
ments. Any farmer may produce as much as he likes 
but in such a case, he will have to be satisfied with the 
going price for his commodity. 

To this end the bill gives to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture these powers: 

(1) To obtain by contract with farmers, a voluntary 
reduction in acreage or production of certain crops,.in 
return for which reduction, producers will be com- 
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pensated by means of rental or benefit payments. 

(2) To enter into marketing agreements with pro- 
ducers, marketing agencies, and processors of farm 
products. The intent of this provision is that there 
may be organized commodity councils which will in- 
clude both growers and processors of a crop. These 
councils will help determine what plan of acreage re- 
duction or what scale of taxation on the processed goods 
may be most suitable. 

(3) To license processors and distributing agencies 
that handle agricultural products in interstate and 
foreign commerce, in the event that such licensing be- 
comes necessary to achieve the purposes of the act. 

(4) To make use of the Smith cotton option plan 
in the 1933 crop. 

(5) To impose limited taxes on the processing of 
basic farm products. The amount of the tax cannot 
be greater than is required to bring the market price 
up to the pre-war parity price. The purpose of this 
tax is to collect funds with which to compensate those 
farmers who have contracted to reduce their produc- 
tion of the commodity so taxed. 

From the above it will be seen that while the bill 
gives extraordinary powers to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, that they are permissive rather than dictatorial. 
It is obviously the expectation of the Administration 
that it will have the full codperation of all parties 
at interest. Those who have discussed the bill with 
the President and the Secretary have the distinct im- 
pression that the Administration recognizes the inter- 
dependence of the producer, processor and distributor ; 
that each performs a legitimate and necessary function 
and that each is to be consulted in a friendly fashion 
so that the various plans will work harmoniously. 

Obviously this effort to restore farm commodity 
prices to their pre-war level will, in a large measure, 
depend on the whole-hearted codperation of all con- 
cerned in the production, processing, and distribution 
of these commodities. 


HE SECOND PART of the bill, at the time this 

article was written, which seeks to reduce farm 
indebtedness, provides for a consolidated issue of 
Federal Land Bank bonds, not to exceed two billion 
dollars. The bonds are a joint obligation of the twelve 
Federal Land Banks. The interest rate is 4 per cent. 
which the United States Treasury guarantees. The 
Federal Land Banks may exchange these bonds for 
approved first mortgages on farm property or to pur- 
chase such mortgages. The value of the bonds to be 
exchanged for, or the purchase price of any mortgage 
may not exceed the face value of the mortgage, nor may 
it exceed 50 per cent. of the normal value of the land 
mortgaged, plus 20 per cent. of the value of the perma- 
nent insured improvements. 

The interest rate on existing mortgage loans made 
through national farm loan associations by the Federal 
Land Banks and those made within two years after the 
passage of the act, may not exceed 4% per cent. and 
provision is made for reducing payments to the same 
rate on mortgages now held by these banks. 

Fifteen million dollars is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to cover the loss of the Federal Land Banks 
caused by reduction in the mortgage interest rate. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to subscribe 
fifty million dollars to the paid-in surplus of the Fed- 
eral Land Banks on approval of the Farm Loan Com- 
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missioner, the sum constituting a loan which will 
permit the banks to defer for five years amortization 
payments and to decrease or postpone interest pay- 
ments due from farmer borrowers who are unable to 
meet them. 

The effect of these provisions will be to permit the 
farmer to keep his Federal Land Bank mortgage in 
good standing with total annual payments of 4% per 
cent. as against present payments, including amortiza- 
tion of an average of 6% per cent. and to offer oppor- 
tunity for further reductions in cases of extreme need. 


I" CAN HARDLY be denied that conditions in the 
agricultural sections of the country, whose peo- 
ple constitute one-fourth of our population, are such 
as to seriously imperil our national welfare. Falling 
prices and the consequent increase of the debt burden 
has been driving the farmer irresistibly to lower eco- 
nomic levels for the past ten years, until he has. now 
reached the stage of desperation. He cannot pay the 
interest on his mortgage and the mortgage holder 
doesn’t want his farm, with its obligation of taxes and 
its inability to pay operating expenses. Insurance 
companies, banks and individuals hold mortgages on 
our farms amounting to more than nine billion dollars. 
The prices for farm produce do not justify shipment 
to market, and railroads are going into receivership. 
The farmer has ceased to be a consumer of manufac- 
tured products and is forced to live off his farm. The 
plight of the farmer is not only of interest to the 
farmer. Finance, industry and transportation suffer 
with him. It is not possible to imagine any scheme of 
national rehabilitation from which the farmer is ex- 
cluded or in which he does not play a determining part. 

There is further justification for granting unusual 
authority to the Administration in the fact that agricul- 
ture is our basic industry. I am one of that not incon- 
siderable number of persons who believes that buying 
power in the hands of the farmer is the quickest and 
surest means of restoring our national prosperity. 
Prosperity doesn’t have its beginnings in New York or 
the large urban centers of the east. It may become 
visible there, because of its concentration. The stock 
market may register it. We may be able to count the 
number of men at work, car loadings, factory output, 
etc., but if we look into the matter closely, we will see 
that some months previously there was an evidence of 
prosperity in the thousands of towns and _ villages 
throughout the United States. These little rivulets 
trickled into the larger cities of the agricultural area 
and then in greater volume into the manufacturing and 
commercial capitals. The purchases of the individual 
farmer may be small, not worthy of statistical nota- 
tions, but there are six million farms in the United 
States and some thirty million persons on them and the 
sum total of their purchases is enormous. 

His buying power and his indebtedness are, there- 
fore, of the gravest national importance. Today his 
buying power is nil and his indebtedness is a major 
financial problem, both of which facts would seem to 
warrant any economic or political experiment that 
holds out any fair prospect of success. 

In times of national danger we do not hesitate to put 
faith unreservedly in our chief executive, and it would 
seem that our present situation justifies a confidence 
and a cooperation regardless of economic dogmas and 
political partisanship. 
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Industry DESIGNS FOR LIVING 








Photograph by Pennybaker 


MILADY'S taste in cosmetic containers, cigarette 
boxes and knick-knacks both runs and is being led 
in the direction of modern design. Above, George 
Graff has skilfully combined synthetic materials and 
metal. Parts are interchangeable and multi-colored. 


Aves are design-conscious. They have 
developed a taste for line, color, and form 
that is carried far beyond the domain of hats and frocks. 
To them the gingerbread fanciness of a past generation 
is becoming anathema, and woe to the sales of the 
household product which does not conform to ideals of 
simplicity. This trend is everywhere evident. 

Let us begin with a name known to every reader, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. One of their products, a new 
washing machine, was announced a month ago. It is 
not an unusual machine, though there are distinctive 
features about it and it is superior to the model it re- 
places in engineering and appearance-design. ‘There is, 
however, one unusual feature that carries a world of 
meaning to the world of making things, selling things, 
and earning a living. A neat medallion on every ma- 
chine says, “Designed by Henry Dreyfuss.” 

Merely the name of a design consultant. But at- 
tach that name to Sears, Roebuck & Co. and you sud- 
denly realize that art has entered industry to a far 
greater degree than any of us appreciates. The huge 
mail order houses are not innovators. They do not 
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By THOMAS J. MALONEY 
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THINK of design and you think of new materials, 
. and new uses for old. Engineers of the American 
Thermos Bottle Company and the Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Co. styled this thermos server for the hotel mar- 
ket. The body is a zinc die casting plated with silver. 


adopt a product until its value is proved and its mar- 
ket assured. When the name of the man whose task it 
is to give a washing machine a finer appearance is 
placed on that machine as a part of its sales appeal, 
design is making its mark. 

On this and the following pages are pictures of new 
and restyled products in various metals and materials— 
zinc, aluminum, brass, steel, synthetic plastics, paper, 
and others. In the planning, making, and selling of 
these objects design for appearance was incorporated 
for exactly the same reasons as design for utility—- 
economy and profit. The big task is to convince more 
manufacturers of two things. First, modern design 
usually means a more economical production set-up 
because simplicity is its keynote. And second, the 
kitchen and automobile are self-evident proofs that 
American housewives insist on good design, and that 
profits lie in catering to their taste. 

Howard Blood, president of the Norge Corporation, 
refrigerator manufacturers, not only caters to that taste, 
but lets the housewives dictate every detail of the Norge 
Refrigerator. His 1932 advertising asked women in all 
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parts of the country what kind of refrigerator they 


would like in 1933. More than 100,000 women wrote to 
Mr. Blood. Lurelle Guild, design consultant, was com- 
missioned to style a refrigerator in accordance with the 
wishes described in those letters. The picture of the new 
model expresses better than words the splendid taste of 
today’s housewife. 

Says Mr. Blood: “In 1931, we set out to achieve 
vital distinction in ‘eye appeal’. The women of 
America were asked to declare their wishes on appear- 
ance and features and 100,793 replied. Their thoughts 
on conveniences and their expressed wishes for beauty 
were incorporated in the new 1933 Norge. 

“Tt might be possible, though always difficult, to ig- 
nore the desires of one woman; but the explicit wishes 
of 100,793 women cannot be laughed off. 

“Closely following the desires of these women, our 
1933 models reflect vita] distinction in a departure from 
conventional cabinet design. Gone is the protruding 
cabinet cover, relic of ice box days. Gone is the inter- 
rupting spread between food compartment and me- 


critic. Its artistic appreciation has been increased a 
thousand-fold in the last twenty years. From the cheap 
caparison of the gay ’90’s, it has turned to modern 
aesthetic simplicity in a way that has thrown architec- 
ture, furniture, fashions all awry. 

“Gone are the complex whirligigs and filigrees, the 
acanthus leaves and rococo convolutions which charact- 
erized old-fashioned design. Nothing overdone, nothing 
useless, nothing redundant has the ‘eye appeal’ or wins 
the sales dollar today. The mass of consumers is edu- 
cated artistically to the point where old-fashioned de- 
sign disgusts them. Any gaudy show that strays from 
the sheer verticals and rounded horizontals of modern 
simplicity is at once suspected as an attempt to detract 
attention from some lack of inherent fineness or fitness 
in the product. Since many products are still of that 
class, re-design not only offers great hope of sales stim- 
ulation; it is imperative.” 

These are the words of a hard-headed industrial execu- 
tive, and are based on cold dollars and cents analysis. 
The truth of every word is self-evident when you step 

behind the scenes and see what controls 
these trends. 
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Glance through the women’s periodicals 
—McCall’s, Delineator, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion. Their make-up (Mc- 
Call’s retained this same Henry Dreyfuss 
to re-style the magazine completely) al- 
ways tends toward a pleasing simplicity 
and fundamentally sound design. There 
may be controversy as to the tail wagging 
the dog, or the dog the tail; whether these 
periodicals lead women to a wider appre- 
ciation of simple beauty, or whether 
women demand the changes that have 
been made. It makes no difference. Sales 
results show that women like them and 
that is’ the answer. Step into their 
kitchens and bathrooms and you will see 
what they like and use. All critics agree 








SUCH items as this first responded to consumer de- 

mand for simplicity in design, function and appear- 

ance. Simon de Vaulchier designed the new con- 

tainer at the right. Your pleased reaction was that 
of the distributors, retailers and customers. 


chanical door which disturbed the sym- 
phony of sleek perpendicular lines. Gone 
is all heavy hardware for which women 
declared such distaste. 

“From an impressive base, tile-like in 
effect (which can be had in either white 
or lustrous black porcelain) smooth flow- 
ing cabinet lines delicately mold them- 
selves in gleaming white to rise in per- 
pendicular simplicity, curving over the 
top. There are no abrupt angles and 
sharp corners. 

“The sales stimulus of this improved 
appearance has jumped volume beyond 
expectation. Dealers, assembled in dis- 
tributor meetings, have responded to the 
introduction of the new models with en- 
thusiasm. 

“The American public has turned art superior. 
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BEFORE and after 100,793 women told Norge how to make their refrigerator. As 
an exhibition of modern taste as dictated by the American housewife and corre- 
lated by Lurelle Guild and the Norge Corporation engineering division it has no 
Test results of this 1933 model show sweeping sales improvement. 
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that these two rooms are the best in the 
American home. 

The chain stores appreciate this. All are 
re-styling their packages, and demanding 
that the packages of the people from whom 
they buy be done in the newer and simpler 
way. A casual stroll through the annual 
packaging clinic exposition not only shows 
the trend toward design and re-design, but 
the accomplishments already achieved. 

What of the persons who re-design every- 
thing we live with? There are names—im- 
portant names—you see many of them 
directly beneath their faces on these pages. 
Outstanding examples of the things they are 
doing are displayed on every hand. But 
also remember this. Design is the child of 


TWO of the many lovely designs con- 

ceived by George Switzer for Westinghouse. 

Micarta is one of the newest and most re- 
morkable of synthetic materials. 


Adams Photo 
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BEAUTY has its mathematics—also the mathematical mind can 

create beauty. Here are pots and pans designed by the engi- 

neering division of The Doehler Die Casting Co. They have 

received the critical acclaim of specialists both for design for 
duty and for design for beauty. 
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Photograph by Anton Bruehl 
Courtesy Printers’ Ink 


MEN who major in industrial beauty. 
Switzer, Jensen, Teague, Sinel, Leon- 
ard, Allan, Nash (left to right) are 
seated around the table above. There 
are many others, some pictured on 
the next page—others working unrec- 
ognized in the engineering depart- 
ments of many corporations. They 
are experts in styling for utility, 
beauty and consumer preference. 


PERHAPS an electric clock such as 
shown at the left, which conforms 
to the common practice of writing 
time, may make obsolete the time- 


© Design Engineers, Inc. pieces in use today. 


no one group, regardless of any assumption that may be 
made. When you read beneath the pots and pans on this 
page “designed by the Engineering Division of the Doeh- 
ler Die Casting Co.,” you read that design has more than 
its leaders, its names that are sparkling points in results 
and publicity. You read also that design has its army, 
and the engineering divisions of many of our major com- 
panies are certainly beyond the buck private stage. The 
old and the new in Riehle testing machines is another 
exampie of striking advance in design. And this ma- 
chinery is not made to appeal to a wide consumer market 
and pressed up for it. No indeed. It is simply a natural 
association between an accurate testing machine and the 
simplicity and fineness of appearance any engineer in- 
herently expects in such machinery. 
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S. DE VAULCHIER 


Leading names in the new profession: 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


As a group, the raw materials manufacturers are fos- 
tering design as a major part of their activities. Among 
them are the New Jersey Zinc Company, the Aluminum 
Co. of America, the General Plastics Company, Bake- 
lite Corporation, United States Steel Corporation, 
Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, Toledo Synthetic 
Products, and the Chase Brass & Copper Company. 
Good design means new uses, wider applications and a 
keener appreciation of the materials used. The New 
Jersey Zinc Company and the Chase Brass & Copper 
Company have a further incentive. Zinc and copper 
and brass are household words—in fact too much so. 
The average homeowner and housewife think of these 
materials which they have known vaguely since child- 
hood and immediately classify them. And in that classi- 
fication they stay unléss new designs and new uses are 
brought to the consumers’ attention. So: these com- 
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HENRY DREYFUSS 


GEORGE SWITZER 


Consumer Engineers—Design Consultants 


panies are checking any possibilities of being pigeon- 
holed in the public consciousness by showing that the 
older metals are as versatile as the new. 

A fountain pen set designed by George Graff is an 
apt illustration of where design is leading. Graff 
knows materials. It happens to be as essential in de- 
signing for appearance to know the values of materials 
as it is in engineering design to know logarithmic 
tables. Working with this background, he combines 
simplicity and beauty in design with economy in the 
sales price of the article. The zinc and synthetic plastic 
base and the fountain pen, complete, retail for one 
dollar. Again design takes a high-priced article, moves 
it out of the exclusive class into the consumer class, 
and allows it to be sold by Macy and Gimbel, instead 
of by Tiffany and Modernage. 

A:sane viewpoint on consulting designers is one of the 
outstanding needs at present. Too much publicity of 
the wrong kind has led some of the public to believe 
that almost anything can be accomplished by the group. 
That “almost anything” runs from ash trays to stage 
sets, and from houses to ships and locomotives. This 


SALT CELLARS and scales—beauty and 
similarity in the lines of each. The scale 
outsells the model it succeeded ten to 
one, and the salt cellars crashed the ten- 
cent-store market and sell in the hundreds 
of thousands. Their creators pictured 
here, Rideout (left) and Van Doren, of 
Toledo, Ohio, prove that fine design is 
no God-given province of the larger art 
center, Manhattan. 
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CENTRALIZED CONTROL, an idea 
long in use in the radio and auto- 
motive field, is but one feature of 
this washing machine designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss for Sears, Roebuck. 
Even the agitator (pictured above) 
has been dressed up to make the 
housewife forget any note of drudgery. 


same type of publicity engenders sus- 
picion in the mind of the average con- 
servative manufacturer. And the vast 
majority of manufacturers are con- 
servative. The happy medium can be 
reached and is reached in the case of 
some of the outstanding men men- 
tioned in this article. 

It may strike you as strange to read 
that design for appearance is as largely 
mathematical as design for utility. 
Since the manufacturer’s methods of 
processing, the workability of his ma- 
terials, also the quality of those 
naterials, have strict limits, the designer must appreci- 
ate these limits and work within them. This is a gen- 
eral rule and not a proved theorem. Innumerable cases 
have shown that the newer conception of the “outside” 
viewpoint has led to the widening of the engineering 
limitations as well as the functional beauty. But even 
the tenets of beauty seem to have certain restrictions 
that in their final essence are as mathematical as 
today’s engineering, according to Diego Rivera, the 
famous fresco painter. 

Modern designers work with their various customers 
wherever they happen to be. Walter Darwin Teague 
has his headquarters in New York, and does excellent 
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work in Rochester and Indianapolis. Van Doren and 
Rideout went to Toledo to work in constant contact 
with the materials that city affords—synthetic plastics, 
zinc, and aluminum die castings, glass, and steel cast- 
ings and stampings. Both centralization and decen- 
tralization work well and each has its critics and advo- 
cates. Henry Ford predicts the dismantling of his 
River Rouge plant, and the establishment of complete 
plants at various economically strategic points. 

Regardless of how the ends are achieved, industrial 
design is here to stay. This year Grand Rapids has 
gone modern. Macy’s, one American barometer, finds 
its modern furniture department one of the most popu- 
lar divisions in the store. The chaotic period called 
“modernistic” seems definitely to have passed. Com- 
pare the modern furniture of any shop today with the 
growing pains produced when this type of thing was a 
novelty. Housing shows a similar trend and it is wise 
to remember that the exterior of today—be it house, 
factory, or public building—forgets the interior of yes- 
terday. With advances so prominent in the public eye, 
particularly at the World’s Fair in Chicago this sum- 
mer, it is more than ever obvious that design takes on 
a greater nation-wide significance. 

The new demands and creates the new. The vast up- 
heaval in stoves, refrigerators, cars, homes, offices, and 
materials is all a part of the design for living that offers 
the widest hope for change and replacement. That also 
means design for making a living. 
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What Japan's 


Withdrawal Means 


By SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


O: Marcu 27, 1933, Japan served notice of 
her intention to withdraw from the League 


of Nations at the expiration of two years. The notice 
was served in accordance with the provisions of Article 
1, Paragraph 3, of the Covenant, which says: “Any 
member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, pro- 
vided that all its international obligations under the 


Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its 


withdrawal.” 

What does this signify for Japan? What is its signifi- 
cance for the League and for the rest of the world? 
What effect will it have upon the settlement of the issues 
of war and peace in Manchukuo and the Far East? 

Count Uchida’s characteristically courteous letter in 
behalf of the Japanese Government to Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary-General of the League, and the Im- 
perial Rescript, issued at the same time to the Japanese 
people, gave conclusive evidence that the proposed 
notice of withdrawal has the highest imperial sanction. 
It comes after mature deliberation, as the inevitable 
result of irreconcilable differences of opinion and of 
principles with respect to the conflicts over Japanese 
action in dealing with affairs in Manchuria of concern 
to the peace of the world. It reflects no sign of sudden 
or ill-tempered resentment of the League’s decision that 
Japanese military measures did not fall within the just 
limits of self-defense, or furnish the correct means of 
redress, for the unquestioned violation of Japan’s rights 
under existing international agreements. Neither did 
the notice contain any threat or note of defiance to 
either the League or to world opinion. 

On the contrary, Japan takes this step with deepest 
regret. Japan has every desire to codperate in the ad- 
vancement of international peace, and not to “isolate 
itself from the fraternity of nations”, to quote one of 
the happy phrases of the Imperial Rescript. It is not 
too much to read between the lines an earnest hope that 
within the two-year period Japan may be able to con- 
vince the world of the justice of her cause and find such 
a solution of her difficulties as may make no longer 
necessary the remedies which have been condemned. 
In this event Japan might do what Spain did in 1928. 
Six months before the expiration of her notice, the 
Spanish Government in response to an invitation of the 
Council, decided not to withdraw from the League in 
accordance with notice served nearly two years before. 

It is also possible that when the time for Japan’s 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


withdrawal arrives, the Council may raise some ques- 
tion under the provisos of Article 1, Paragraph 3, as 
quoted above. There are no precedents. When Brazil 
and Costa Rica gave notice of withdrawal they took 
care to see that their dues and assessments were all paid 
in full to the date of actual withdrawal. No investiga- 
tion of other arrearages, if any, in international obli- 
gations or in obligations under the Covenant, seems to 
have been made. And no formal ceremony of acceptance 
of their resignations seems to have taken place on or 
after the date they became effective. It is hardly likely 
that the League would wish to coerce an unwilling mem- 
ber to remain. Japan may still continue, both during the 
period covered by the required notice, and after it be- 
comes effective, to maintain her usual activities in the 
International Labor Organization. She may continue 
to codperate actively in the World Economic Confer- 
ence, the Disarmament Conference, and other League 
enterprises. She may make use of the World Court 
and in other ways play much the same role in interna- 
tional affairs that she has done. Her actual withdrawal 
need not even affect her relations to her mandated terri- 
tories. By final withdrawal, however, she will sacrifice 
her charter membership, so to speak, and the permanent 
seat in the Council which went with it. 


A’ THE PEAcE CONFERENCE in Paris Japan was 
the first Asiatic power in history to be re- 
ceived into the inner circle of western world-diplomacy. 
There, in the stipulations of the Treaty of Versailles, 
she received every honor as one of the Five Great Pow- 
ers. This marked a turning point in the history of Japan 
and opened up new vistas and possibilities of future 
power. She was not slow to build on this foundation a 
model structure of what membership in the League may 
mean in prestige and influence if you are willing to pay 
the price necessary to support the position. 

Japan did this willingly. For thirteen years she has 
given freely of her money and hard work in everything 
that occidental etiquette required of her. She main- 
tained two complete and well-equipped establishments 
in Geneva—one a delegation to the League, and also 
one to the International Labor Organization. She 
lavished both service and money on the common tasks 
of the League, and honorably won the high place she 
held in its leadership and councils. When her hour of 
crisis arrived in that fateful September of 1931, she 
unfortunately failed to use the (Continued on page 53) 
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OUR PAY ROLL PIONEERS are digging 
in while waiting for industry to revive. A 
new America is in the making. 


T« GREATEST RETREAT in all of the war-time or 
peace-time history of the United States is now 
taking place. People—all manner of people in all 
manner of conveyances with all manner of ideas about 
farming—are bolting from our cities in a veritable 
land-rush. Our two-decade trek toward the city has 
stopped. The trek landward, especially to small plots 
within automobile reach of industrial cities and towns, 
beginning well before 1930, has already restored our 
rural population to its 1910 peak, and it is still going 
on apace. Through all of three bitter years this exodus 
has proceeded at an average rate of 100,000 a month. 
Today, with Spring in the air, this retreat has become 
a headlong rout packed full of meaning to our in- 
dustrial leaders, our agricultural population, realtors, 
and even President Roosevelt. 

Everywhere land values are feeling at least some 
stimulation for the first time in the memory of many 
a discouraged land-owner. Farm real estate agencies 
report heartening activity, and in many quarters, plenty 
of walk-in business. In three years our Federal Land 
Banks, which write fully one-eighth of all our farm 
mortgages, have found 8000 responsible and experi- 
enced buyers of repossessed farms. Insurance com- 
panies agree that the demand for farms is rapidly in- 
creasing. In New York state, county agents report to 
Albany a new interest in farms. In New Jersey and 
in New England the same conditions hold. From the 
south and the west, seemingly from all of the far 
reaches of the United States, all manner of Americans, 
including many who from experience know the com- 
parative security of farm life but answered to the lure 
of city wages and comforts when land values were 
high, are moving about, eager to rent or to buy. In 
many instances they are ready to trade their last assets 
for a piece of land. Already a large part of the 200,000 
farms deserted during the five years between 1925 and 
1930 are reoccupied. And meanwhile a phenomenon 
long familiar to motorists but first noted in terms of 
census figures in 1930, has risen to floodtide. 

Long since, the passing throng has observed a new 
kind of intermediate civilization, neither urban nor yet 
agricultural, springing up hard by main traffic routes. 
It has been urban in its wayside stands, tea-rooms and 
restaurants, inns, gas stations, cottages, cabins and 
other shelters, and agricultural in its gardens, chickens 
and perhaps a cow. There were ever-increasing num- 
bers of these one-acre folk before the depression. 
Along some main highways one could count literally 
hundreds of their domiciles to the mile. There are 
many more now, not only along highways, but almost 
everywhere—on lands provided by our manufacturing 
industries and utilities, on leaseholds provided to men 
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America Returns to the Soil 


By DONALD WILHELM 


These 
new settlers are taking over marginal tracts in the 
Appalachians, along river-bottoms, beside swamps and 
near rural villages and towns rapidly gaining in im- 


on furlough, and to others by our railroads. 


portance as industrial centers. They are pay-roll 
pioneers—most of the men of the families constituting 
this ground-swell. They are men of all nationalities, 
of all trades, industrial workers and other folk afraid 
of being any longer city-pent. They are men who are 
anxiously helping their women-folk establish all man- 
ner of home industries such as prevailed before the day 
of our industrial era. Meanwhile, they have an eye 
to the chance of picking up a day's work while await- 
ing the time when a greater number of the wheels of 
our industries will turn again. In all of the three 
counties surrounding Detroit, for example, there is 
scarcely an available plot of land left. On a half-acre 
near Mr. Ford’s Dearborn plant, I talked recently to 
a young graduate of the University of Michigan who 
explained to me both the logic and the philosophy of 
his new mode of life. He spoke, so it seemed to me, 
for thousands of others. 

“T like my five to seven dollars a day,” he said, “but 
we don't intend to be caught again. It was my wife—- 
smart girl—who saw the handwriting on the wall two 
years ago when the baby was on its way. She was a 
private secretary. I was punching the time clock and 
working on the assembly line over there. We bolted 
out here from an apartment in Detroit, got this hali- 
acre with a cottage on it, opened the tea-room, made 
a garden, bought some chickens. Here we are; for 
good, too. We're safe. The baby is better off. Noth- 
ing can hurt us now except sickness.” 


ae THIS FAMILY literally millions have turned 
to the land, to build cottages, tar-paper shacks 
or other shelters on it, and to wrest subsistence from 
it. In Texas and several other states this migra- 
tion is creating a difficult social problem. There the 
families are seeking real farms of twenty acres or more. 
The migration means an overcrowding of rural schools 
and the dumping of a severe burden on the established 
farmers when the poorly equipped newcomers run out 
of funds or illness overtakes them. The whole situa- 
tion is an indictment of the opportunistic trait of our 
people. It points to an embarrassing lack of a con- 
structive and controlling land-settlement policy. This 
movement to the farms, this new working of idle or 
marginal lands, can be considered a blessing only when 
the colonists are experienced farmers whose adaptivity 
and willingness to work intelligently for themselves and 
others promises subsistence and survival, no matter to 
what low levels the farm commodity prices may sink. 
But part-time or subsistence farming is another story. 

There are few if any sound arguments against such 
subsistence farming. Many industries, the United 
States Steel Corporation and the International Har- 
vester Company, for example, have advocated it 
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heartily for many years. Today we find nearly all of 
our states, communities, and industries strongly en- 
couraging it by providing part or all of the cost of 
seeds and tools and, in a few instances, helping hand- 
picked men to acquire farms. School children are 
urged to attempt back-yard gardening. We are told 
that even one-fiftieth of an acre intelligently worked 
will provide vegetables for a family of six. Thus it be- 
comes self-evident that home gardening, desirable even 
in a time of nation-wide prosperity, quickly assumes 
the importance of a panacea during a major depression. 


ews THE HEY-DAY of prosperity, as the cen- 
sus of 1930 first demonstrated, we became in 
majority urban—we who have more land per capita, 
nearly three times more, than the English, Germans, 
French or Italians. Our cities grew vertically. Our 
skyscrapers having ascended to the point of diminish- 
ing returns, are now, as it were, being sheared off. 

In Colonial times we were almost wholly agricultural. 
Home industries were almost our only industries. Save 
for the muscle-power of man and beast the history of 
power records only a few water wheels, principally in 
‘New England. Around these sites grew our first in- 
dustrial towns and cities. Then came steam power, 
which is not transportable, and finally electrical power 
which can be carried great distances. With this de- 
velopment the need vanished for locating industries 
near such sources of cheap power as waterfalls. It led 
naturally to the rediscovery of small towns as ideal 
factory sites. Now a more compelling reason than 
cheap electrical power enters the picture. It is the 
economic situation of the workers (rather than the mill 
owners) that is dictating the decentralization of Amer- 
ican industry. We may well thank the depression for 
this transition, harsh though it be. This sociological 
trend has assumed the proportions of a tidal wave. 

Our cities perforce are being drained, fortunately in 
many respects, both in the immediate and the long- 
haul view. It is estimated by authorities that there are 
10,000,000 unemployed in our cities. It is common 
knowledge that industries which have survived the 
trough of this depression have done so only through the 
most drastic hewing away of every conceivable sur- 
plusage of effort. Perhaps this efficiency lesson has 
been learned too well, for authorities agree that even if 
our industries forthwith hit their 1929 stride, there 
would still be 3,000,000 or more unemployed. 

Nearly all of our cities and most of our states are 
sadly harassed financially and the demands for relief 
have not ceased mounting. While legislatures ponder 
over voting funds for direct aid, we look about to 
find that already the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s funds are, by distribution among the states, 
helping in the support of 4,000,000 of our 30,000,000 
families. Illinois has exhausted its quota on such 
R. F. C. funds; Pennsylvania has nearly exhausted its 
allowance. Look at the relief record in New York state. 
No taxpayer state funds were available for relief be- 
fore December, 1931, yet in that month $2,000,000 was 
required. Compare that with December, 1932, when 
$8,000,000 was required, and with March, 1933, when 
more than $10,000,000 was needed. And this sum was 
exclusive of private and community philanthropy which 
in New York City alone is providing for more than 
800,000, with new applications mounting at the rate of 
more than 2,500 a day. 
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Hence this ground-swell of migration. Land and a 
shelter on it represent the only conceivable relief with 
a semblance of permanence. Accordingly every alert 
community is these days striving to get its people back, 
on some part- or whole-time basis, to the good earth, 
Literally thousands of industries, reports indicate, are 
lending a hand. As this is written United States Sena- 
tor J. H. Bankhead has introduced a bill to provide 
$400,000,000 to encourage and facilitate this unpre- 
cedented land rush. To Senator Bankhead and appar- 
ently to all other students of the problem, the migra- 
tion appears to be not only inevitable but desirable. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt publicly endorsed such subsist- 
ence or part-time farming before his election and now, 
as President and agricultural dictator, he must view this 
migration on the part of our industrial population as 
highly significant and historically momentous. 

Our professional farmers, so far as I can ascertain, 
do not resent this kind of gardening although reports 
from many parts of the country indicate that they com- 
plain of additional burdens upon farming as an in- 
dustry. In general they prefer almost any recourse to 
the land instead of further taxation in the name of 
relief. And they do relish the slight increase in demand 
for farm realty, the first in many a day and year. 

In some degree also they welcome the availability of 
cheap farm labor which the city took from them when 


their need was greatest—when there were insatiable 


markets here and abroad for all that they could produce. 
Cheap labor is now back with them along with number- 
less poor city relatives and returning prodigals. 

They judge that so soon as industry finds its stride 
again, many more or less unwelcome guests will gravi- 
tate toward industrial centers. Since crops cannot be 
produced in a day, and as most part-time farmers seek 
subsistence only, such disturbance as they cause in 
local markets has the promise of being temporary. 
Therefore our professional farmers, with the possible ex- 
ception of those producing truck products for nearby 
city use, seem ready enough “to share.” Moreover 
they sensibly realize that neither they nor the rest of us 
nor our industries themselves can thrive until many 
Americans have found ways and means to surmount 
their own helplessness and to manifest their power to buy. 


HATEVER OUR OPINION, the fact is that the 

greatest retreat to the land in our history is 
going on apace. For better or worse it is populating in 
a more healthful fashion the areas around our industrial 
centers, and is giving millions a new outlook and way 
of living. If the depression is prolonged, such folk will 
be better off if they have a humble roof over their 
heads and a cellar or closet reserve of food. 

“With all its destruction,” the head of one of our 
greatest industries recently said to me, “the depression 
will not have been wholly in vain if the drift to the 
cities has been checked and reversed; if more Ameri- 
cans have learned to love the soil and found thereon, 
even on a half-acre plot, not only a refuge but also 
some measure of security. No apartment is a fit home 
for a family. To my notion even a log cabin or a tar- 
paper shack close to the soil may be better. Besides, 
mighty few Americans will be content with such shacks 
for long. As a matter of fact, thanks to the depression, 
I look for the greatest increase in home building we 
have ever seen just as soon as the air has cleared and the 
depression is gone, but not forgotten.” 
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Shifting Bureaus at Washington 


Bringing Related Federal Agencies Together Requires Careful Planning 


By FREDERIC A. DELANO 


President of the American Civic Association 


F coxowy, efficiency, accomplishment—these are 
always desirable goals, and the emphasis of 
the moment is upon economy. With economy in view 
the public interest naturally is roused by the suggestion 
for reorganization of federal government agencies. At 
the beginning of every administration the question of 
regrouping government bureaus, so that those logically 
related will fall under a single department head, comes 
up. What can actually be saved the taxpayer by such 
changes? And what are some of the arguments for 
and against regrouping this year? 

Shifting of bureaus from one department to another 
in general saves little money. At best, the result is in- 
creased efficiency in the bureau. At worst, expense is 
multiplied and accomplishment retarded or reduced. 
To understand the reason for this it is necessary to look 
into the factors surrounding the placing or replacing 
of any federal agency. 

Of first consideration is the subject of obtaining ap- 
propriations for running expenses. Appropriations are 
requested by the Secretary of the Department to which 
the bureau is attached. They must hurdle the Bureau 
of the Budget and both houses of Congress before they 
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1 From the Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines, formerly in the 
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with the Geological Survey. The Bureau of Fisheries may be found to 
need sufficient conservation emphasis to dictate transfer to Interior. 

2 From Department of Agriculture. Roads serve urban as well as rural 
populations. 


3 From Department of Treasury. 
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are returned to the President for approval. The loca- 
tion of each bureau determines the committees in Con- 
gress which consider its affairs and the subcommittees 
of the appropriations committees which grant its funds. 
The bureau chiefs become accustomed to the Congres- 
sional Committees with which they have to work, and 
the committees grow familiar with the needs of a 
bureau. Hence both the bureau and the committees in 
Congress may fight change. 

Another serious obstacle to change is the great 
clientele of each bureau. Everyone knows about the 
embattled farmer and the farm vote. Not so many 
citizens realize that there are organized groups who 
keep in touch with most of the bureaus and stand ready 
to resist any change not advocated by them. 

Shifting of a bureau is also bound to disturb the per- 
sonnel. Bureau chiefs and staff lose enthusiasm in the 
face of uncertainty, and efficiency is apt to suffer 
temporarily or permanently. 

With these things in mind it would seem best to hold 
bureau shifting to a minimum. When large saving 
from reorganization is necessary, it is probably better 
to examine the funciions of government with an eye 
to weeding out those which are no longer indispensable 
to the public welfare, and to eliminate or curtail these 
agencies. The careful study required to discover 
possible economies is not the simple task of a temporary 
scene-shifter. It calls for the services of an experienced 
person or committee close to the President, and 
charged with more or less permanent responsibility. 
Possibly a Planning Board with powers similar to those 
of the War Policies Board during the Great War, or a 
Planning Director, might be designated. Such a director 
should be skilled in the theories and practices of gov- 
ernment, and, even more important, should be familiar 
with planning technique. He would find it his duty to 
coordinate functions of government, to determine pri- 
orities of projects and to work with the budgeting 
machinery. He would watch closely the effect of 
changing social and economic conditions which might 
call for reorganization or elimination of some agencies. 

In 1933, the Planning Director would undoubtedly 
find at least one set of department changes indicated 
historically and practically. The founders of the Re- 
public, in setting up the Federal Departments, named 
a Department of State, thinking that it would serve in 
part as a Foreign Office and a Home Department. But 
the illustrious first Secretary of State, Thomas Jeffer- 

son, was more interested in international than domestic 
affairs, and desired to be relieved of home duties so far 
as was possible. As new bureaus were established they 
were allocated to one or another of the original de- 
partments—Treasury, State, War, or Navy. Time 
passed and the need for a division in charge of the in- 
ternal affairs became more (Continued on page 56) 
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Back to Barter 


= blue suit. 

= shoes for six. 

= bread and sausage. 

= one case of gin. 

=a course of music lessons. 

= telephone services for a 
community. 


VICTORIAN typewriter 


Cottage organ 
Two pairs of trousers 


One mural painting 
A cord of firewood 


45,000 bushels of corn 


T= EQUATIONS are not madness, nor a new 
theory of relativity. They are barter in its 
simplest form, examples of actual business transactions 
that have taken place in this country of late. Approxi- 
mately a million people are going back to the principles 
of their childhood, to those annual spring marble-swap- 
ping days when ten megs were traded after careful 
thought for one favorite aggie. 

3arter as practised today is a direct offshoot of un- 
employment. It is an answer to the riddle asked on all 
sides—Why must people go without the necessities of 
life when there is more than enough to go around? 
Why cannot men who want to work and who need ma- 
terial things get together with producers who need 
workers and have a surplus of produce? The old 
answer had been that there was no money to oil the 
wheels of the exchange. The new answer is that there 
is no real reason why they should not get together, and 
every reason why they should. And so they do. They 
are going back to elementals, exchanging what they 
have for what they want, without benefit of money. 

About one-twelfth of the unemployed in America are 
subsisting on barter and finding it not so bad. One 
hundred and fifty ways to live without money are being 
practised in as many different communities in twenty- 
nine states. The movement is still spreading rapidly, 
and if the depression continues many more of us may 
be working for corn meal, or going to the movies on 
home baked loaves of bread. In New York City, dur- 
ing the recent bank holiday and consequent cash short- 
age, patrons paid their way into a fighting bout with 
such media as fish, noodles, razor-blades, nightgowns, 
and one copy of the New Testament. 

It is primitive, it is inconvenient, it won’t last, so 
many economists say. But for the present it is doing 
its work and contributing valuably to the alleviation of 
suffering. It protects the pride of many who would 
otherwise be in the breadlines or on the dreaded dole. 

Most of the barter exchanges started without money 
substitutes, but tokens were soon introduced to facili- 
tate trade and to put the business on a sound basis. 
Often exchanges are forced into a premature red-ink 
stage by advancing goods to needy patrons in return for 
white elephants which never can be used. When 45,000 
people patronize one exchange as they are doing, it is 
impossible to look up blue suits for everyone willing to 
dispose of a Victorian typewriter, or to discover a person 
who wants to take oboe lessons and at the same time is 
desirous of getting rid of excess firewood. 

Barter scrip is the by-product of barter exchanges. 
In practically all the large barter groups it is now used 
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as the medium of exchange. Back of such scrip stand 
the fundamentals of wealth (labor and produce) but 
not wealth itself as we are accustomed to think of it, 
One barter group has two cans of chili-con-carne behind 
every dime’s worth of scrip; another has 800 barrels of 
sauerkraut as part of its collateral. Once the system 
is started, it gathers momentum and expands. Workers 
register; stores, factories, doctors, dentists, cobblers, 
and cleaners are asked to take scrip in payment for 
their wares or services. Even bootleggers have gone on 
record as being willing to codperate. 

There are many different kinds of barter scrip doing 
the work of greenbacks and taking the place of the al- 
mighty dollar. Some community issues are on parch- 
ment; others are printed on thin slices of wood; some 
must be stamped and some have a time limit on their 
value. Numismatists have been buying many of them 
as curios. The Chase National Bank Collection of 
Moneys, down in the shadow of Wall Street, has an ex- 
cellent assortment of 1933 scrip from all parts of the 
country. A person could become morbid, philosophical. 
or gay, according to his temperament, after spending an 
afternoon looking at this collection of moneys from the 
year 3000 B. C. up to the latest American additions of 
barter tokens and scrip. Along with jiggers of whisky, 
red-headed woodpecker scalps, hunks of amber, rock 
salt and other kinds of “Commodity Money”, are the 
large-size bills that were retired in 1929, the old South- 
ern “Dixies”, and 1933 “depression dollars”, the stage 
money which is keeping men and their families well fed 
and courageous. 

There are codperation checks from South Bend, 
“Eirma money” from Evanston, IIl., and Tenino’s at- 
tractive slices of red cedar, which may look like wood to 
the rest of the world but which mean food and drink in 
Tenino, Washington. Yellow Springs tokens are decora- 
tive pieces of parchment, printed in orange, red, and 
yellow. Hawarden’s scrip is stamped on the back 
with a five-year-limit warning. 


Ss“ is handled in different ways in different 
parts of the country. Certain cities have be- 
come classics in all conversations dealing with barter. 

One of the best known is Yellow Springs, Ohio, home 
of Antioch College, which has long been engaged in 
barter of an indirect kind. The students—even before 
depression—work six weeks in shops and trades, as 
part of their college course, and then attend classes for 
six weeks. Their work pays for their education. This 
system has in the past been studied by educators, as its 
barter exchange is now being studied by economists. 
The Yellow Springs Exchange, a non-profit corporation, 
resembles a general store. Canned goods line the 
shelves, new and second-hand clothing hangs on the 
racks. The scrip used is backed up by foodstuffs which 
in many cases are put up by members. 

Mid West Exchange, likewise Antioch directed, is a 
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big sister of the general store. It engages in Big Busi- 
ness barter. By a series of a dozen interlocking trans- 
actions, it was able to secure $10,000 worth of coal for 
a rubber company in return for $10,000 worth of tires 


for different members. Research work was traded to a 
soap factory for soap. The soap was traded to farmers 
for their produce. President Morgan of Antioch Col- 
lege, director of the group, sees the possibility of a 
national system of barter with inter-state swapping on 
a large scale. If this works out it will obviate much 
of the inconvenience caused by the limited scope of 
community barter. 


Ge: Laxe City has had a form of barter for 
many years, which the Mormon Church has 
used in connection with its tithing. Its present 
form, under the name of the Natural Devolopment As- 
sociation, has been extremely successful. The N. D. A. 
has 5000 members and takes care of more than $20,000 
worth of business a month. Among other things, it has 
a canning factory, an oil refinery, a tannery, a coal 
mine, and a sewing department. Codperation has been 
elevated to a fine art. Even the railroads, thorn in the 
flesh of some other exchanges, will take N. D. A. scrip. 
A 20 per cent. tax on the scrip pays for the running ex- 
penses and salaries of the workers. These salaries are 
about $20 a week for officials and laborers alike. Mr. 
Woodruff, director of the enterprise, has said: “We 
deal at present in perhaps 10 per cent. of what we need.” 
People who have watched this grow believe that if the 
quota can be raised, Utah will do it. 

Hawarden has been getting more publicity than Hol- 
lywood lately. It is a little town in Iowa of 1600 per- 
sons, unusually successful with its barter plan. Like 
the two other places mentioned, it had goed assets to 
start with. For a year it has had no city taxes; munici- 
pal utilities have paid for everything. The Hawarden 
plan of issuing stamped money has been made the ba- 
sis of a bill introduced into the Iowa Legislature, and 
has been adapted to the uses of 150 towns and cities 
in six states. Charles Zylstra, originator of the idea, 
was elected to the Legislature on the strength of the 
early popularity of the scheme. Unemployment has 
been decreased and citizens have had to pay out less 
for the needy than they did last year. This alone 
should give Hawarden a place in the Hall of Fame. 
The first issue of scrip was for only $300. But each 
piece goes through 36 transactions, as it changes hands 
and collects the stamps which are equivalent to a sales 
tax, so that the original $300 really amounted to $10,- 
800. The stamps pay for the cost of production. As 
no change is given, people spend more to make their 
purchases come out even. 

Seattle, Washington, has two rules for membership 
in its barter group. You must be out of a job. You 
must be willing to work for yourself and your fellow 
members. Every one must do the kind of work as- 
signed. Every one receives the same amount of pay; 
the equivalent of fifty cents an hour, in food, clothing, 
and services. Fifty thousand persons are dependent 
on this Unemployed Citizens’ League for their liveli- 
hood. They have formed a political party strong enough 
to influence the city government. The U. C. L. is in- 
deed a powerful organization, occasionally bursting into 
radicalism. The League goes after what it wants, and 
what it can not get it demands. Pressure is brought to 
bear, and milder forms of coercion now and again. It 
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has filled a need in Seattle and contributed much; but 
it is not entirely a source of pride to the city at large. 

Minneapolis has a large group of barter workers, 
headed by the Rev. Mr. Mecklenburg. Their scrip is 
backed by real property. Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco have exchanges which work directly with the 
farmers, bartering labor for food. The Dayton Mutual 
Exchange has made history, as have the groups in 
Houston, Texas. There the jobless will not work for 
money and they are forbidden to figure it in on their 
calculations. Forty-five thousand persons in Denver 
have barter to thank for their food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. Knoxville is using scrip for its city payrolls. In 
some Southern colleges, girls and boys are dealing in 
direct barter to pay for tuition, exchanging pigs for 
Latin and cows for chemistry. 

The governments of America and Brazil have bartered 
grain for coffee; Russia and Canada have gotten to- 
gether in a deal exchanging oil for metal, involving 
$1,000,000 though not a penny has changed hands. 

New York City has seven barter groups, banded to- 
gether under the supervision of the Emergency Ex- 
change Association. The total list of members is 1200, 
a comparatively small percentage considering the 45,- 
000 members in Denver. It is difficult to get codpera- 
tion, which is the breath of barter, in a place the size of 
New York. City slickers do not trust each other im- 
plicitly, and the farmers who bring in their wares do not 
trust the city folk. A group organization in the famous 
Greenwich Village section is perhaps as successful as 
any. Merchants in that part of town, accustomed to 
the strange ways of imitation Bohemians over a long 
period of years, are more responsive to new ideas. 


HOW PEOPLE, stevedores, soda clerks, lion tam- 

ers, and deep-sea divers are enrolled in this 
group. Merchants who will take scrip for food, cloth- 
ing, cleaning, books, and bread have been entered on 
the list. This exchange is responsible for the sugges- 
tion by a bootlegger that an artist paint a mural on the 
wall of his cordial shop in return for a case of gin. The 
deal was not completed, for three reasons: the ex- 
change has no facilities for testing gin; the artist needed 
food; he probably had access to gin anyway. But the 
story indicates to what lengths a person with a fertile 
imagination will go, when he gets to thinking about 
filling his needs by barter. 

The Emergency Exchange Association, in New York 
City, is a kind of national clearing house for barter 
groups. It hopes to promote Big Business barter and 
to encourage the unemployed to work for themselves 
and to make things out of raw materials in return for 
other things they need. 

The principle of Barter-1933 is that people should 
work for themselves, for each other, and for a common 
good. It contains the nucleus of an interesting new so- 
cial attitude. It has proved successful in many in- 
stances, in relieving want and poverty. It has done 
much to bolster up the morale of the unwilling idle. 
From a practical standpoint, it does not furnish a really 
decent living, nor any of the luxuries of life. Several 
exchanges have made provisions for radio music in the 
homes of the unemployed. By and large, however, it is 
the essentials of life that are furnished. Barter has not 
yet advanced to the stage where a person can easily 
secure custom-made riding boots, or a black caracul 
coat, size sixteen. 
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SHOULD ENDOWMENTS pay for edu- 


cating the sons of prosperous citizens? 
"No", says Rollins College, and offers a 
better plan. 


vv 


Tee WERE MORE than 1,000,000 students en- 
rolled in our institutions of higher learning last 
year. The educational bill for these colleges, universi- 
ties, and technical schools amounted to more than 
$500,000,000. Who pays this bill? 

In state-supported institutions the taxpayers pay the 
cost of instruction while the students pay for their 
room and board. In privately endowed colleges the in- 
dividual students pay for their room and board, but the 
tuition fee charged is usually less than half of the actual 
cost of instruction. The remainder is made up from 
the income of the accumulated endowment funds. 

Take, for example, Washington and Lee University 
at Lexington, Virginia, a typical southern institution. 
According to Mr. Penick, the treasurer, it costs $10.52 
a day to educate each student. After deducting the 
amount of tuition paid, there is an actual annual loss of 
$136.31 per student enrolled. This loss is made up 
from the income from the endowment fund, which has 
been accumulating since 1797 when George Washington 
donated $50,000 to the University. In the small college 
it is usually estimated that tuition provides 45 per cent., 
and the endowment 55 per cent., of the total expense. 

-A large portion of the funds making up college en- 
dowments was given when nine out of every ten col- 
lege graduates entered the so-called learned professions, 
such as the ministry, medicine, or teaching. In these it 
was known that the personal financial rewards were 
relatively small and the gains to society relatively large. 
Endowment funds were solicited to enable worthy but 
poor students to complete their education so that they 
might be of larger usefulness in these professions. 

With shifting conditions in our industrial and social 
life the situation in our colleges has changed radically. 
Today it is probably nearer the truth to say that nine 
out of ten of all college graduates go into business. 
The result is that income from endowment funds, do- 
nated for a particular purpose, is being used to reduce 
the cost of education for the sons and daughters of pros- 
perous business men, who are able and willing to pay 
the actual cost of educating their children. In general 
colleges have seemed adverse to facing the new financial 
situation frankly. However, Rollins College, at Winter 
Park, Florida, has evolved a financial system for today. 

This new plan has been worked out for the pur- 
pose of equalizing opportunity for all students, and of 
distributing the cost of operating the college more equi- 
tably. Such a scheme has ‘been recommended for some 
time past by the officers of the General Education 
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Who Finances the College Student? 


By EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


Professor of Books, Rollins College 


Board of the Rockefeller Foundation and other educa- 
tional experts. Recently the executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Rollins College, acting on the 
recommendation of President Hamilton Holt, voted to 
adopt what may be called a “Unit-Cost Plan”. The 
plan will be effective for all new students entering the 
college in September, 1933. 

Under it separate charges will not be made for tuition, 
board, and room. Instead each student will be ex- 
pected to pay in two instalments the sum of $1350, 
which represents one unit cost of the annual expense of 
operating the College on its present basis of efficiency, 
and with its present student body which is limited to 
500. So far as known, Rollins is the first college to ask 
all of its students, who are financially able to do so, to 
pay the actual cost of their education. In brief, the 
“Unit-Cost Plan” works as follows: 

It budgets the operating expense of the College on an 
adequate but not an extravagant basis. 

It divides the annual operating expenses by the esti- 
mated student enrolment, not exceeding 500. 

It then fixes the charge for the individual student as 
one unit cost of the total, which it is calculated will be 
$1350 for the next academic year. 


HUS it releases income from Rollins’ present 

‘endowment, approximately $60,000 a _ year, 
for use in reducing the tuition of those worthy and de- 
sirable students who cannot afford to pay the total 
cost of their education. This will mean a very large in- 
crease in the amount of money available for scholarship 
purposes. Incidentally the plan restores such funds to 
the purpose for which they were originally given, name- 
ly, assisting worthy and ambitious students to secure 
an education, rather than reducing the cost of educa- 
tion to all students, rich and poor alike.’ 

It may be argued that this new Unit-Cost Plan will 
tend to make Rollins a rich man’s college. As a matter 
of fact it is believed that under the new plan the aver- 
age student expenditure at Rollins will not exceed that 
at most of the liberal arts institutions in the north. 

There are other and equally important advantages 
that result from the Unit-Cost Plan. Heretofore, if an 
academic student wished to take courses in the Rollins 
Conservatory of Music, an additional fee was charged. 
Under the new plan, any student on the campus may 
take advantage of every opportunity the college offers 
without extra charge, whether he selects courses in the 
College proper, the Conservatory of Music, or the Art 
School. Too often in the past these cultural advantages 
have been made available to the select few, at a rela- 
tively high cost. This equalization of opportunity 
should increase Rollins’ reputation as a cultural college 
—a college that aims to train its students not merely to 
earn a living but to live, and to utilize their increasing 
leisure to make their lives richer and of larger service 
to their country and to the world. 
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TWO Educational Leaders: John 
J. Tigert (above), president of 
The University of Florida, and 





Hamilton Holt (right), presi- 
dent of Rollins College. 
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T REDUCTION OF burdens of taxation and costs 
of government is imperative. No sane man 
would undertake to deny this. In the urgency of the 
moment for a speedy balancing of budgets, however, 
we are in danger of making false economies and grave 
mistakes. The educational machinery of the nation 
may be unwittingly damaged, with consequences that 
may not be realized immediately. Publicly supported 
schools are in greater peril than privately endowed in- 
stitutions. Already several state colleges of higher 
learning have been practically scuttled. 

The budget of a business activity can be adjusted 
from year to year and the effects are readily apparent. 
The destruction wrought in our economic, social, and 
political life by crippling public education, particularly 
our state universities and land-grant colleges, will not 
be fully realized for a period of years, or even a gen- 
eration. Upon these institutions rests the responsibil- 
ity of providing traditional culture, of developing and 
conserving the economic structure of the country 
through the promotion of agriculture and industry, and 
of offering professional leadership and training for the 
citizen of to-morrow. They have been largely respon- 
sible for the translation into action of the Democratic 
ideal which spells “equal opportunity for all.” 

The state universities and colleges are agents of pub- 
lic progress. The land-grant colleges, which are com- 
bined with the state universities in about half the 
states, were brought into existence to meet a national 
emergency. When Civil War threatened the Union, 
there rose the danger of shortage in trained man-power, 
food supplies, and necessary materials to. furnish the 
sinews of successful warfare. Determined to provide 
against any future peril of this kind, Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Morrill Act on July 2, 1862. This bill pro- 
vided for a national system of institutions of higher 
learning, which would not only offer the traditional 
classical education, but would supplement it with 
courses in agriculture, mechanic arts, and military 
training. 

The war ended and the Union was preserved. im- 
mediately the institutions thus established began to 
function as instruments of pioneering and for the sci- 
entific application of research to problems of agriculture 
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The University’s Place 


in the State 


By DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


President of the University of Florida 


and industry. Their importance in the life of each 
state is well exemplified by the work of the University 
of Florida. 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago there 
were a half dozen state-supported schools of higher 
learning in Florida. Then the Legislature wisely con- 
solidated these institutions, with the result that today 
the University of Florida, the Florida State College for 
Women, and the Negro Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, under the direction of a single board of five 
members serve the higher educational requirements of 
the entire state. 

The University is a combined state university and 
land-grant college. The College of Arts and Sciences, 
which dates back to 1852 when the East Florida Sem- 
inary was established, is the backbone of the institu- 
tion. It provides general cultural opportunities and 
training for those students who are preparing to enter 
the professions and technical vocations. Colleges of 
Law, Education, Engineering, Agriculture, and Business 
Administration are found at Gainesville. Two years of 
pre-medical training are offered, but there is no medical 
or dental college in Florida. 

Practically the entire program of research work— 
which is fundamental to the economic and social pro- 
gress of the state—is being carried on at the University. 
The formal organization of this work includes the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, and the Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. In addition, there are activities in connection 
with scientific departments of the University which are 
essential to the maintenance and development of sanita- 
tion, water supply, and naval stores. 

The most important of these research activities is 
the work of the Agricultural Experiment Stations. Agri- 
culture and citrus growing are vitally important in the 
life of Florida. Because of the peculiar conditions of 
climate and soil many special problems arise. 

The absence of freezing temperatures and other allied 
causes make Florida peculiarly susceptible to invasion 
of pests and plant diseases. Experience in agriculture 
in other sections of the country is no guide to success 
under these conditions. Consequently, continuous re- 
search is essential not only to the development, but to 
the preservation of the agricultural industry. Through 
its Experiment Stations and other research activities, 
the University of Florida is contributing annually more 
than $25,000,000 to the economic structure of the state. 

Other state colleges are rendering similar services. In 
all, a recent survey by the United States Bureau of 
Education found that these institutions are contribut- 
ing more than a billion dollars annually to the economic 
structures of the nation. (Continued on page 52) 
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Ao to the Constitution seem to 


come in waves. There had been none for 
more than sixty years when the Civil War added three. 
Then there were none for more than forty years, until 
the year 1913 saw the ratification of two. One of 
these legalized the now familiar income tax; the other 
took the election of Senators out of the hands of legis- 
latures and placed it in the hands of the people. The 
year 1920 witnessed two more amendments, one pro- 
hibiting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors, and the other extending the 
suffrage to women. 

This year 1933 may similarly be marked by the 
addition of two amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. One of these, the Twentieth Amend- 
ment, has already completed its round of the states, 
and was proclaimed in effect on February 6. Known 
as the “Lame Duck” amendment, it advances the date 
of the assembling of Congress to January 3 in each 
year, and sets the quadrennial inauguration of a Presi- 
dent for January 20. 

What may be the Twenty-first Amendment is now 
before the states. It is unique in two features: It 
makes use, for the first time, of the method of ratifi- 
cation by state conventions—that is, by the people 
themselves—rather than by legislatures; and its chief 
function is the repeal of an earlier amendment. 

Congress proposed this repeal amendment in Feb- 
ruary of this year—the Senate acting 63 to 23 on 
February 16, the House four days later by vote, of 289 
to 121. The first states to work out a method of rati- 
fication by conventions were Michigan and Wisconsin. 


@ @ MicuicAn voted on April 3. The people went to the 
polls to select 100 delegates, chosen by districts, each of whom 
was known to be for or against the proposed amendment, for 
or against repeal of prohibition. Seventeen of these delegates 
represented the city of Detroit. One week later (April 10) 
the successful delegates met in state convention, voting 99 to 
1 in confirmation of the voters’ mandate and in approval of 
this repeal amendment. Michigan thus became the first state 
to ratify. ; 

Wisconsin voted on April 4. Here the process was simpler. 
The voters were permitted to choose between two lists of 
fifteen delegates each, one list being Wet and. the other Dry. 
Throughout the state the lists were the same, a state-wide 
ballot rather than a district one. A simple majority of the 
popular. vote would have made the convention which met on 
April 25 either Wet or Dry, either for or against repeal. As 
it happened, however, the voters of Wisconsin showed a 
preference for the Wet list of delegates by something like 
5 to 1. In Milwaukee the vote was nearer 12 to 1. Thus 
Wisconsin became the second state to ratify, by the unanimous 
action of this “convention” of fifteen delegates on April 25. 

It is fair to add that these first repeal victories, in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, had been foreshadowed by referenda in recent 
years which repealed local liquor enforcement laws. 


@ @ Four states are to- vote on the repeal amendment in 
May: Rhode Island on the Ist; New Jersey on the 16th; 
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WILL THIS BE THE TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT? | 


Section I. The Eighteenth Article of Amendment to the Constitu. 
tion of the United States is hereby repealed. 


Section 2. The transportation or importation into any state, terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein 
of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 


Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions 
in the several states, as provided in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the states by the 
Congress. 
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Wyoming on the 18th; and New York on the 23rd. The three | 
eastern states are expected to ratify repeal. 












New York’s ballot will be state-wide, each voter being ; 
presented with the same lists of names. But for some rea- 
son—perhaps that there might be honors enough to go around | 







among the statesmen—each voter in New York is given the | 
privilege of designating 150 delegates to cast his vote for him | 
in the state convention that will assemble on June 27. He | 
may choose from a list of 150 declared Wets, from a similar F 
list of Drys, and (in the event that he has no opinion of his 
own) from a list of 150 uninstructed candidates. Indeed, if 7 
he does not like any of these 450 names printed on the huge | 
ballot, there is a blank column where he may write his own 
ticket. New York repealed its local enforcement law some 
years ago, and is looked upon as Wet. : 

New Jersey will: vote on May 16, and a convention will © 
formally express the will of the people on June 5. There are | 
to be 226 delegates—some chosen by legislative districts, others | 
from the state at large. 













@ @ ALABAMA may be the first southern state to vote on | 
this repeal amendment. Its election has been called for July | 
11, and its convention will meet on August 15. 

California, Indiana, Nevada, and West Virginia will vote in 
June. Arkansas, Oregon, Tennessee and Alabama (already 
mentioned) will go to the polls in July. Washington votes in § 
August. Maine, Maryland, Vermont, Minnesota, and New 
Mexico will hold their elections in September. Ohio will 
not vote until November. 3 

Most of the other states are still busy with enabling legis- 
lation as these lines are written; therefore our list does not 9 
claim to be complete. On April 10 the status of the Repeal 
Amendment was like this: 
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Ratification requires favorable action in 36 states. In cit- 
cumstances where a legislature fails to provide for an election 
and a convention, the effect is the same as though a negative 
popular vote were cast. Georgia, Kansas, and North Dakota 
saw their legislatures adjourn without providing the voters 
with an opportunity to express their wishes. 
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DRYS: "PASS, 
FRIEND!" 


By Carlisle, in the 
Des Moines Register. 


‘N 


POLITICS, THE 
CLAIM JUMPER 


By Kirby, in the New 
York World-Telegram. 
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"SO IT CAN BE 
DONE, HEY?" 



















By Gale, in the Los 
Angeles Times, 
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WHAT WERE YOU 
GOING TO SELL, 
GENTLEMEN? 


By Fitzpatrick, in the 
St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


‘“ 












SOMETHING TO 
KEEP iN MIND 














By Hanny, in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


‘“ 






THE PRESIDENT 
CALLS A_ LITTLE 
CONFERENCE 








By Sykes, in the New 
York Evening Post. 
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SOMEBODY WILL 
HAVE TO MOVE 
OVER 


By Carlisle, in the 
New York Herald 
Tribune ©. 


VW 


THE MESS CALL 
FOR HUNGRY 
DEMOCRACY 





By Hutton, in the Los 
Angeles Illustrated 
Daily News. 


‘“ 








HE WHO GETS 
THRESHED—JOHN 
TAXPAYER 


By Fitzpatrick, in the 
St. Leuis Post-Dis- 
patch. 
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BEWARE OF IN- 
TEMPERANCE 


By Orr, in the Chi- 
cago Tribune ©. 


‘“ 


















THE ETERNAL 
MENACE 










By Warren, in the 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 
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THE PYROMANIAC 


By Kirby, in the New 
York World-Telegrani. 
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The Wet Tide 


Beer again . . . No medicinal 
restriction . . . Michigan and 
Wisconsin go wet. 


EER’S LONG BATTLE to regain legality is 
B won (March 22) as President Roose- 
velt signs the Cullen bill. It permits the 
manufacture, transportation, and sale of 
beer and wines with an alcoholic content 
of 3.2 per cent. by weight. Brewers are 
subject to a $1,000 federal license fee; 
and each thirty-one-gallon barrel is 
taxed $5 by the federal government. As 
previously passed by the Senate (March 
16) and House (March 21), it prevents 
shipment into states where the 3.2 beer 
is prohibited by reénacting parts of the 
Webb-Kenyon act of 1913. 





PRESIDENTIAL approval of the Copeland- 
Celler medicinal liquor bill (March 31) 
enables physicians to prescribe unlimited 

i amounts of liquor for patients, and elimi- 
ith nates the necessity of showing prescrip- 

| tion records to the Justice Department. 
| Previous regulations had limited each 
patient to receive not more than one pint 
in ten days. The Senate passes the bill 
after only ten minutes of consideration 
(March 29); the House vote (March 30) 
is 153 to 59. 





WIsconsIN voters go to the polls (April 
4) to select fifteen delegates to the state’s 
repeal convention on April 25. In each 





aad of the fifteen cases.a wet defeats a dry, 

— with wet forces achieving a majority of 
ee five to one. (See page 38.) 

IN TWENTY-ONE states and the District 

of Columbia beer flows legally as the 

ee Cullen bill goes into effect (April 7). 

SS Other states prepare to-repeal their pro- 

= hibition laws in the near future. Dur- 

SRP, F 
——— ing the first twenty-four hours of sale, 


the federal government is estimated to 
have received $7,500,000 in taxes on 
1,500,000 barrels. In New York alone, 
retailers pay the city $250,000 for the 
privilege of selling the beverage. 







Micuican becomes the first state to 
ratify the proposed Twenty-first, or Re- 
peal, Amendment (April 10) as the hun- 
dred delegates to its Constitutional 
Convention vote wet, 99 to 1. Delegates 
had been chosen in a state-wide elec- 
tion (April 3). 


“NE Relief 

















Aid for farmers . . . For hold- 
ers of farm mortgages .. . 
For unemployed. 


A “NEW and untried path” is President 
Roosevelt’s description of emer- 
gency farm relief legislation which a spe- 
cial message (March 16) from the Ex- 
ecutive urges Congress to approve. Ap- 
plicable to nine agricultural products, 
the proposed - bill would empower the 
Secretary of Agriculture to reduce their 
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The March of Events 


March 15 to April 12 


production, regulate interstate and for- 
eign trade, and tax first processors. 
Products affected are: wheat, cotton, 
corn, hogs, tobacco, cattle, sheep, rice, 
milk and milk products. The plan is 
believed capable of raising price levels 
to those existing between 1909 and 1914. 
The House later passes the President’s 
bill intact (March 22), and sends it to 
the Senate for action. 


THE SENATE, voting 55 to 17 (March 
30), passes the Wagner-Costigan-LaFol- 
lette $500,000,000 relief bill. It provides 
that a federal emergency relief admin- 
istrator dispense the fund as direct gifts 
to states, instead of having them apply 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion for loans. Two-fifths of the total 
would be apportioned to states on a 
basis of their present relief expendi- 
tures. The rest would be given in cases 
where need is proved. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT signs the fores- 
tation work relief bill (March 31) after 
it is passed by the Senate (March 28) and 
House (March 29). It follows sugges- 
tions contained in a special message to 
Congress (March 21). A corps of 250,000 
unemployed civilians, recruited by the 
War Department and directed by the 
Labor Department, will be paid $30 a 
month and maintenance for widespread 
work in forestation and flood control. 
Instead of making new appropriations to 
pay and care for the men, the bill pro- 
vides that money previously appro- 
priated for public works be used. 


ConerEss receives from the Executive 
(April 3) a special message dealing with 
farm mortgage relief, and the text of 
suggested legislation. Federal Land 
Banks would be permitted to issue $2,- 
000,000,000 worth of 4 per cent. bonds 
which they could exchange for mort- 
gages held by private mortgage handlers. 
The interest on the new bonds would 
be guaranteed by the Government. On 
the mortgages which they would receive 
in exchange for the new bonds, the Land 
Banks would reduce the interest rates to 
4\% per cent., thus affording relief to the 
farmers. Previously (March 27) Secre- 
tary Wallace had issued figures showing 
that 40 per cent. of the nation’s farms 
are mortgaged for a total of $8,500,000,000. 


- AN EFFORT to spread existing employ- 
ment over a greater number of workers 
is furthered as the Senate passes (Aopril 
6) the Black thirty-hour week bill, 53 
to 30. Employees of mines, quarries, 
mills, canneries, factories, or manufac- 
turing establishments could work not 
more than five days a week and six hours 
a day if their product is shipped in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. Execu- 
tives and their assistants, publications, 
and canneries dealing in perishable 
goods are exempted. Proof of special 
conditions would enable the Secretary 
of Labor to make further exemptions. 





Economy 


Savings in government, fed- 
eral salaries, and veterans’ 
compensation. 


pane ROOSEVELT signs the economy 
bill which he believes capable of sav- 
ing the government $500,000,000 through 
reductions in federal salaries and vet- 
erans’ compensation (March 20). The 
Senate, by a vote of 62 to 13 (March 15). 
and the House, voting 373 to 19 (March 
16), had passed the bill almost exactly 
as submitted by the Administration. 


REORGANIZATION of governmental 
bureaus begins as the President orders 
(March 27) the consolidation of the eight 
federal agricultural credit agencies into 
the new Federal Credit Administration 
under the direction of Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. At the same time the Federal Farm 
Board is abolished. Recent figures in- 
dicate that this Board’s efforts to stabilize 
cotton and grain prices through use of a 
$500,000,000 revolving fund had cost the 
Government $360,000,000. 


ActTiInc under authority granted him 
by the economy act, President Roosevelt 
(March 28) issues an order reducing the 
pay of all federal employees 15 per cent., 
effective April 1. Approximately 1,000,- 
000 individuals are affected. The reduc- 
tion is the maximum allowed under the 
law, which said that salaries should be 
reduced in keeping with a reduced cost 
of living. A Department of Labor in- 
vestigation had indicated that since the 
first six months of 1930 the cost of living 
had dropped 21.7 per cent. 


A MILLION and a half people on the 
government pension rolls are affected 
as President Roosevelt signs an order 
lopping $400,000,000 a year from the 
amount to be spent in veterans’ compen- 
sation (April 1). The order puts vet- 
erans of all wars on the same basis. 
Those who have been drawing compen- 
sation for injuries received outside of 
war service are dropped from the rolls. 
Compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities is reduced 20 per cent. Hospital 
care is limited to those who gave ninety 
days service. The dependents of vet- 
erans are not affected, but their pensions 
may be denied if death can be proved 
not due to service causes. 


Banks and Money 


Security regulation . . . 
dollar is good. 


The 


Fo THE first time in ninety-seven years 
the United States government has an 
active voice in the commercial banking 
business as the National Bank of Detroit 
opens (March 24). Capitalized at $25,- 
000,000—half of this amount comes from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which receives in return preferred stock 
carrying full voting powers. 

Continued on page 59 
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Gardening for Relief 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, had 1,997 community gardens last summer. The average cost per garden 


was $7.63; the gross return, $25. 


A: EMERGENCY is all that is 
needed to make America 
garden-minded. During the years of the 
World War men and women all over the 
country learned to hoe, rake, and dis- 
tinguish weeds from carrots or beets as 
a patriotic duty. Tennis courts were 
plowed into potato patches; larkspur 
gave way to beans and turnips; and 
wide-brimmed hats and sun-tan became 
fashionable. All this in order to send 
food to the armies overseas. 

During the past three years cities and 
towns from Maine to California have 
been facing a new emergency. Within 
their gates are armies of unemployed 
citizens, able-bodied and willing to work, 
but for whom there are no jobs. These 
men and women must be fed, and they 
must be given something to occupy their 
long hours of enforced leisure. Once 
again communities look to back yards 
and vacant lots to supply food and 
work. So successful were many of the 
experiments in emergency gardening last 
summer, that enthusiasm has spread and 
thousands of new plots have been pre- 
pared for the spring planting of 1933. 

Take the case of Lakewood, New 
Jersey, for example. Lakewood is a re- 
sort town with a population of approxi- 
mately 10,000 persons dependent for oc- 
cupation largely on week-end and holi- 
day visitors. With the depression came 
a disastrous slump in business and many 
families were stranded without means of 
making a livelihood. In considering how 
to meet the situation the townsmen re- 
membered that Charles Lathrop Pack, a 
resident, had been President of the Na- 
tional War Garden Commission during 
President Wilson’s administration. Under 
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his direction a Food Garden Commission 
was formed and a garden project or- 
ganized for Lakewood. 

Community interest was 
through a publicity campaign carried on 
in local newspapers, schools, and clubs. 
The Commission rented or borrowed un- 
used lands, had them plowed and har- 
rowed, and divided into plots fifty by 
one hundred feet in size. Seeds and 
plants were purchased: wholesale. In 
some instances’ enthusiastic citizens 
loaned greenhouses to raise tomato seed- 
lings and lettuce sets. Others donated 
money to cover expenses. A supply of 
rakes, hoes, and spades was also col- 
lected. When everything had been pre- 
pared, the plots were offered rent-free, 
along with necessary seed and directions 
for cultivation, to anyone who would 
work them. Unusually large families 
were sometimes alloted two plots. Model 
gardens, some of them belonging to 
social workers who helped carry out the 
plan, were scattered among the com- 
munity gardens of the unemployed. 
Those who preferred to develop in- 
dividual gardens in their own yards 
were given seed when they had pre- 
pared the ground for planting. 

The Commission provided adequate 
supervision for the community gardens 
and reserved the right to take away any 
plot which was not well cared for. 
While the men cultivated vegetables, 
their wives were taught to can and store 
surplus produce, and the end of the 
season found many a well stocked pan- 
try shelf and cellar in Lakewood. The 
experiment was a success because it 
helped the needy to help themselves. 
It did more than supply food, a whole- 


roused 


REVIEW 


Above is a section of the 312 acres devoted to the project. 


some hobby, and health to the workers. 
It raised their self-respect and kept up 
the morale among those who were be- 
coming disheartened. 

The same plan on an enlarged scale is 
being followed out this spring. More 
than six hundred gardens, many of them 
individual enterprises, have been started 
already, and there is eager competition 
among gardeners. Newspapers are offer- 
ing prizes for the best crops. It is pre- 
dicted that at least 20,000 quart jars of 
vegetables will be placed on the shelves 
of garden planters next Fall, and that an 
additional 10,000 will be stored in the 
Municipal Building for relief. 


A SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT system was 
worked out in the health- 
thrift gardens of St. Louis, Missouri, last 
summer. In traveling abroad, Julius A. 
Baer, a prominent business man of St. 
Louis, was impressed by the extensive 
home garden movement in Germany and 
decided to introduce the plan to his na- 
tive city. He acquired land—frequently 
ugly vacant spaces in and near St. Louis 
—had it prepared for cultivation, and 
offered plots and supplies to anyone who 
wished to raise vegetables and flowers. 
Gardens were adopted by men and 
women in all walks of life, whether em- 
ployed or not. 

As the name “health-thrift” suggests, 
this was not an unemployment relief 
measure, but a private enterprise to en- 
courage health and thrift among citizens 
of St. Louis. Incidentally the unem- 
ployed were benefited. Mr. Baer em- 
ployed Eric Orf, graduate of a German 
agricultural college and familiar with 
the home garden movement in Germany, 
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to supervise the work. In reply to 
critics who claimed that the increase in 
small gardens was injuring the harassed 
farmers of the country, Mr..Orf said: 
“While it is my belief that no one owes 
his fellow-men a living, I do think so- 
ciety owes everyone a chance to earn 
his daily bread. Therefore, any objec- 
tions by the followers of the over-pro- 
duction theory to a system of individual 
home gardens enabling unemployed or 
underpaid honest men to earn food for 
their tables is ridiculous. As long as mil- 
lions of men are idle and unable to supply 
the immediate needs of their families, 
while great surpluses of food rot on the 
ground or are used for fuel, it is 
evident that our problem lies in the 


distribution of wealth and _ buying 
power, and is not a question of over- 
production. ... 


“The family garden as a recreation is a 
contribution to the courage, contentment 
and welfare of the jobless worker and 
offers a greater financial return than 
any other leisure time activity.” 


HE EXPERIENCE of New York state 

in gardening for unemployment 
relief has been such a happy one that 
50,000 plots are ready for use this spring 
in place of last year’s 13,300. The State 
Relief Administration outlines a definite 
plan—the same as that used in Lakewood 
—to be followed by communities adopting 
the garden program of relief. It urges 
gardens of uniform size—fifty by one 
hundred feet—free supply of seed which 
is purchased wholesale, adequate instruc- 
tion in the advantage of using fertilizer, 
of proper cultivation, watering, and 
guard against plant pests and diseases. 
Careful supervision by experienced 
gardeners is also urged. A city may ap- 
ply for state relief funds to help finance 
these subsistence gardens. Codperating 
with the administration is the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Ithaca which is teaching methods for the 
preservation of surplus crops from the 
gardens of the unemployed. Courses in 
agriculture are being given at the State 
University, Buffalo, and in adult educa- 
tion classes throughout the state. The 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, is also working to pro- 
mote the garden project for unemploy- 
ment relief. A pamphlet containing 
valuable garden information and direc- 
tions for organizing community projects 
has been printed for distribution. 

New York reports gratifying results 
from last season’s program, although 
figures are approximate rather than ac- 
curate. It is estimated that the average 
cost of a garden was $4.47 and that 
gross returns averaged $24.50. This 
was considered financially successful 
because the movement was organized 
fairly late and Best results could not be 
obtained. 


How Red Wing 
Acquired Park Lands 


R™ Wine, Minnesota, is one of those 
progressive communities | where 
about one-fifth of the built-up area, or 
232 acres, is devoted to parks. The land 
has been acquired during the past 
twenty-six years, and ninety-five per 
cent. of it cost the taxpayers nothing. 
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The Civic Center contains two parks, 
one of which, formerly a sandpit, was 
developed by a gift of $10,000 from a 
citizen. Pierce Park, on the Mississippi 
River, is “made” land which was form- 
erly a city dump. It is three-fourths of 
a mile long and a block wide and is at- 
tractively improved with trees and wind- 
ing walks. Mt. La Grange, near the 
lower end of Pierce Park, rises 335 feet 
straight up from the river and its area 
of fifty acres has long been a city park, 
donated by good citizens. Alarmed by 
the number of children drowned in un- 
protected swimming holes, a group of 
women presented Colvill Park as a city 
bathing beach. 

Soldiers’ Memorial Park is Red 
Wing’s largest and latest acquisition. 
Its purchase in 1929 was made possible 
by the proceeds from home-talent plays 
and a gift of $10,000. An additional fund 
of $5,000, raised during 1931-32 to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, was used 
to landscape an old stone quarry in this 
park. Workmen have transformed the 
quarry into a lovely rock garden with 
parking spaces where visitors may sit in 
their cars to view the scenery for miles 
up and down the Mississippi. 


Death Valley 
A National Monument 


hemes DeatH VALLEY, the lowest 
point in the United States, became 
a national monument under the National 
Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior by proclamation of President 
Hoover last February. This added an- 
other million and one-half acre area, 
rich in geologic and historic interest, to 
Uncle Sam’s chain of parks and monu- 
ments. It lies in southeastern California, 
near the Nevada line. 

Here is a land of weird contrasts for 
the traveler. According to the United 
States Geological Survey, the valley lies 
276 feet below sea level, yet fewer than 
eighty-six miles away towers Mt. Whit- 
ney to an altitude of 14,496 feet, the 
highest point in the continental United 
States outside of Alaska. In the midst 
of the sand dunes, gravel, and saline de- 
posits of the desert is an oasis, Furnace 
Creek Ranch, where Panamint Indians 
cultivate oranges, garden vegetables, 
corn and alfalfa. Nor is the valley itself 
bare of plant life. The cactus, grease- 
bush, yucca palm, chuckwalla, and 
other odd flora help create a unique 
landscape. And in Spring the ground 
is carpeted with wild flowers of rare 
beauty and color. 

For years the history of the valley has 
roused the curiosity of travelers. Pre- 
historic races left their cryptic picto- 
graphs to puzzle future inhabitants. 
The Piute Indians were familiar with 
the valley, and the “Forty-niners” in 
their long trek to California traversed 
it. In fact, the name “Death Valley” 
was derived from the party of fortune 
seekers who were lost and perished in 
this waterless waste. Later came the 
prospectors, who found borax and de- 
veloped mines and personal fortunes in 
the desert. Already fine facilities are 
available to visitors to the monument 
and good rail and road service make it 
readily accessible. A large hotel with 


swimming pool, electricity, and all mod- 
ern conveniences is open to guests the 
year ’round. The valley has a perfect 
winter climate and may be visited 
comfortably at any season save mid- 
summer. 


Historical Park 
At Morristown, N. J. 


M CRsTOWN, New Jersey, is a sec- 
tion of the country rich in his- 
toric association. It was the site of 
revolutionary camps throughout the 
war, and the drilling ground for troops 
just before the victory at Yorktown. 
Among the buildings which remain in 
well-preserved condition is the old Ford 
House, where Washington spent one 
winter and maintained headquarters. 
The house is now used as a museum. 
There, also, is old Fort Nonsense. 

One of the closing acts of the last 
Congress was the authorization of the 
establishment of the Morristown Na- 
tional Historical Park to preserve this 
famous area. A tract of approximately 
1,300 acres on the site of the camp ground 
at Jockey Hollow will be donated to the 
Government by Mr. Lloyd W. Smith of 
Morristown, and the city itself will pre- 
sent to the United States a forty-acre 
tract including Fort Nonsense. 


New Y.M.C.A. 


in Jerusalem 


Y HAPPY COINCIDENCE dedication of the 

new million dollar home of the Jeru- 
salem Y. M. C. A. fell at the same season 
as the celebration in New York on April 
18 of the fiftieth anniversary of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
of the United States and Canada. As 
part of the exercises in Jerusalem, an 
address by Field Marshal Edmund Lord 
Allenby was broadcast over an interna- 
tional network and reached the ears of 
those attending the anniversary luncheon 
in New York City. The completion of 
this beautiful group of buildings is hailed 
as a significant step in the advancement 
of international good feeling. 


Jungle Gardens 
in Florida 


N THE Mipst of the sophisticated life of 

Florida’s east coast, it is a pleasant 
surprise to discover the McKee Jungle 
Gardens. This eighty-acre tract of trop- 
ical woodland, three miles from Vero 
Beach, contains specimens of -plant life 
rarely seen by white men. Not only 
have the original features of the jungle 
been preserved, but skilful landscape 
architects have introduced exotic speci- 
mens from all parts of the world. Here 
the botanist may examine freaks of na- 
ture at close range, and the novelty 
hunter may laugh at the curious sausage 
tree, the breadfruit tree, or an insect- 
eating plant. Even the materialist is 
bound to exclaim over the beauty of 
the azalea garden, the aisle of giant 
palms, the huge water lilies, and the 
watery maze bordered with dank vege- 
tation. The jungle is crossed by a net- 
work of paths for the convenience of 
the visitor. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt 
—. President 


S THE FIRST six weeks of the new 

administration pass into history, 

the spotlight of public favor con- 
tinues to focus on Mr. Roosevelt. Edi- 
tors throughout the country have noted 
the swift accomplishment of campaign 
promises. They have applauded the de- 
cisive action and the unswerving purpose 
of the new executive. But no miracles 
have been performed to confound the 
people. The depression is still with us 
and legislation has called for sacrifice 
among large numbers of citizens. Never- 
theless public confidence increases. 
Journalists are looking behind the scenes 
to see what manner of man this is who 
holds the reins of government, and what 
reason lies behind the public faith. 

“The President’s success has surprised 
many people who, before the election, 
were distrustful of Mr. Roosevelt’s smile, 
who said he was shallow, that he didn’t 
know what it was all about,” writes 
Arthur Krock in the Watch Tower of 
the New York Times. “The truth is that 
Mr. Roosevelt never was the man he was 
painted after his quest for the Presi- 
dency began. His smile, of which so 
much detraction has been heard, is mere- 
ly the reflection of a happy spirit. He 
smiles because he finds life exciting and 
agreeable, and probably also because he 
has triumphed over tremendous physical 
and political obstacles. 

“Though he was struck down in his 
prime by a disease which to most people 
would mean absolute retirement from 
affairs, he conquered its usual effects by 
intensive effort. 

“Though nearly every Democrat of 
importance opposed his aspirations, he 
was nominated and elected President. 
Though he took office when economic 
gales were blowing fiercest, and has been 
under an abnormal strain since, Mr. 
Roosevelt has thoroughly enjoyed his job. 

“He is still smiling. But people who 
worried over his habit a few months ago 
take heart of hope from it now. 

“The President seems candidly to en- 
joy power, responsibility, the perils in- 
herent in grave and quick decisions, and 
the glamor of his office. The other eve- 
ning some one, impulsively invited to 
dinner at the White House by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and still tingling with the 
pleasant thrill, said to the President: “ ‘I 
never thought I should be dining here.’ ” 
“*You have nothing on me,’” said Mr. 
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FROM THE MONTHS © PERIODICALS 








NOT orthodox but at least 
we're getting somewhere. 


By Carlisle, in the New York 
Herald Tribune © 


Roosevelt, and laughed his hearty 
laugh. 

“The President has been obliged 
swiftly to send to the Capitol suc- 
cessive pieces of legislation and to 
require swift action thereon. Congress 
has been placed publicly in the position 
of passing bills without knowledge of 
their effect or contents. 

“The Senate has been denied its sacred 
privilege of extended debate, indulged 
in for the purpose of proclaiming power 
and erudition. Individual Senators have 
been crisply informed that the President 
would like to appoint Mr. Smith from 
their state to high office, and asked, 
please to be sure the nomination was 
promptly confirmed. 

“These courses are sowing the dragon’s 
teeth for a crop of future trouble, and 
the President must be fully aware of it. 
He was in office here from 1913 to 1921, 
and he saw the change in the attitude of 
Congress toward President Wilson. 


— PRESIDENT keenly under- 
stands the difference between 
greatness and success in the life of a man. 
I do not for a moment believe, so excel- 
lent is his balance, that he considers him- 
self, in posse even, as great a man as 
Woodrow Wilson. But he is discerning 
enough to know that he possesses quali- 
fications for dealing with politicians 
which’ Mr. Wilson never had, or at 
least would not bring into play. And Mr. 
Roosevelt is surely as good a politician 
as his illustrious predecessor in the tac- 
tical branch of that interesting science. 

“His strategy in setting the beer bill 
on the heels of the economy measure has 
been sufficiently—possibly more than suf- 
ficiently—discussed. That was one point 
in a series. The effects on the economy 
bill were immediate, although the dam- 
age to the cause of repeal is yet to be 
ascertained. 

“But, in pressing these measures, and 
in everything else of a non-emergency 
character which the President has recom- 
raended to Congress, one single purpose 
has run. The development of this pur- 
pose reveals high strategy, superior tac- 
tics and excellent psychology.” 
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Ease in office, preparation for his task, 
and readiness to act are the qualities 
which Anne O’Hare McCormick points 
out as she pictures Mr. Roosevelt at his 
post in Washington. Writing in the New 
York Times Magazine, she says: 

“The new President sits at the big 
glass-topped desk in the beautiful oval 
room which has walled in a succession 
of Presidents. He sits remarkably at 
ease. Energy is the note he strikes on 
the ear of the country, but at close range 
this ease in office is even more impres- 
sive. Already, say the old-timers, he 
functions as naturally as if he had lived 
in the White House all his life... . 

“Months ago, as. a _ candidate, Mr. 
Roosevelt declared that he had read his- 
tory and watched Presidents in ‘action 
and understood perfectly what the office 
meant and demanded. Now he says that 
it is just what he expected—emergency 
and all. He was ready for what he had 
to do; therefore, his plunge into action 
surprises everybody except himself. For 
months, in consultation with advisers 
whom he refuses to call ‘experts’, be- 
cause he dislikes the sound and connota- 
tion of the word, he has been preparing 
a program which he proposes to an- 
nounce point by point and enact measure 
by measure, instead of whole... . 

“To be President in these times is like 
being at the control board of Station 
USA, bombarded by all the sound waves 
of the nation and the world. They focus 
on the American Executive with the ef- 
fect of physical pressure. But Mr. Roose- 
velt does not hurry. He has time to talk, 
to listen, even to converse, which is rare 
in high executives, who usually do one 
thing or the other. His eyes are a little 
shadowed, due to the loss of his usual 
ration of sleep. His face seems slightly 
sharper and firmer than it was a month 
ago. He is cooler and calmer, however, 
than any one in the reception room, and 
confident and cheerful as he was on elec- 
tion day. 
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“Mr. Roosevelt looks thoroughly at 
home in the White House. He says he 
feels at home. . . . In the morning, as 
was his habit at Albany, he runs through 


‘ his correspondence in his bedroom. He 


goes over to the executive office about 
ten o’clock and works straight through 
until five or later, lunching at his desk— 
another innovation—and returns to the 
White House for tea with the family and 
the friends who join the circle. 

“He has not been outside the White 
House half a dozen times since he moved 
in. This evening talk has been his only 
diversion. He likes talk, and he has cer- 
tain favorite subjects, such as the early 
American Presidents, the Napoleonic 
wars, experiments in government, prob- 
lems of practical farming, tales of fish- 
ing and the deep sea, to which he kindles 
in his weariest moments. People and talk 
literally enliven and recreate him. He 
comes out fresh and smiling from con- 
ferences that would wear out another 
man. Nothing wears him out. Even his 
temper is practically shock-proof; no 
one in his entourage, through all the 
strain and drive of the campaign trips, 
in the frantic pace of the past few weeks, 
has seen him angry, even irritable. With 
invincibly good humor, however, he usu- 
ally gets what he wants.” 

Continuing the writer declares that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s training as Governor 
of New York state has stood him in 
good stead in these days of emergency. 
The methods he uses in dealing with 
Congress — hailed as innovations — are 
those which he developed in dealing 
with the Legislature at Albany. Backed 
by public favor and confident in the 
rightness of his program, Mr. Roose- 
velt pushed bills through Congress 
which would have been impossible at 
another time. But, as Mrs. McCormick 
shows, it is not boldness alone which 
exalts the President. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was and is ready to 
act. As an example of his method, take 
the bill to reform banking practice. The 
party platform contained a pledge to 
pass legislation to prevent financing 
frauds and bad banking practice. .. . 

“Mr. Roosevelt took the platform 
pledges seriously, as a program for ac- 
tion. After the convention he asked 
half a dozen persons, sometimes work- 
ing together and sometimes separately, 
without knowledge of one another’s 
findings, to survey the field and recom- 
mend laws that would provide adequate 
remedies for the abuses. For months 
these surveyors have been working. 
They are now ready to report. In a few 
days the Department of Commerce will 
have a complete digest of, all recom- 
mendations and the Administration will 
draw up.a bill... . 

“If a number of groups working inde- 
pendently to collate information can be 
called a brain trust, then here it is. 
Only a few of the members are college 
professors. They are business men, 
economists, specialists in various fields, 
even bankers. They do not evolve the 
ideal plan. The President has not time 
to wait for that, even if it could be 
drafted. He gets as many reputable, 
authoritative, and honest opinions as 
Possible. Then, on the theory that to do 
something is better-than to do nothing, 
that decisive action generates a fulcrum- 
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like force of its own, that all human 
progress is a process of trial-and-error, 
he decides: Let’s try it!” 


\WY ALTER LIPPMANN, writing in the New 
York Herald Tribune, also finds 
well-directed action the keynote of pub- 
lic confidence. 

“At the beginning of March the coun- 
try was in such a state of confused 
despair that it would have followed 
almost any leader anywhere he chose to 
go,” writes Mr. Lippmann. “It was a 
moment when an intoxicated demagogue 
could have aroused section against sec- 


tion and class against class, when a dull 
politician would have been bewildered 
and would not have known what to do. 
By the greatest good fortune which has 
befallen this country in many a day a 
kindly and intelligent man had the wit 
to realize that a great crisis is a great 
opportunity. He has taken advantage of 
it. Without preachment or rhetoric, 
merely by a series of simple, crisp and 
orderly measures, he has convinced the 
country that it need not wait dumbly 
and miserably for ‘the turn,’ but that it 
can deal positively and promptly with 
the difficulties before it.” 


Beer! 


in revenue to the United States 

Treasury in a single day... 
$160,000 in taxes to the state of New 
York . . . $250,000 collected for licenses 
to sell beer in the city of New York 
alone! Such figures as these indicate in 
a small degree the stir in the circulation 
of money which the advent of beer of 
3.2 per cent. alcoholic content made in 
the United States. 

Before April optimists made happy 
predictions about the changes beer 
would bring to industry. Brewers, cap- 
pers, bottlers, barrel-makers went into 
a frenzy of preparation to quench the 
thirst of a nation. And when the great 
day arrived, radiant crowds waved 
frothing steins and forgot the depres- 
sion as they sang “Happy days are here 
again.” 

Let us examine some of the predic- 
tions about this depression-chaser and 
check them with actual facts. We quote 
first the report of the Department of 
Commerce sent out a week before April 
7. The statement said: 


St AND QNE HALF MILLION DOLLARS 


another for 15,000,000, and a third for 
1,000,000 glass tumblers. Other reports 
evidence that smaller manufacturers are 
working. extra shifts on orders which 
will take several months to fill. At the 
same time the printing industry is 
flooded with a rush of orders to pre- 
pare labels for these bottles. The bar- 
rel industry also has been stimulated 
with new orders. In some instances ex- 
isting manufacturing facilities are being 
overtaxed and barrel factories have 
orders on hand which will keep them 
busy until late summer. 

“Rubber manufacturers of the United 
States expect to sell about $4,250,000 
worth of products to brewers. Already 
breweries are buying pneumatic tires 
for motor trucks, automobile _ tires, 
power belting, conveyor belting, bucket 
elevator belting, hose and tubing, rub- 
ber boots and aprons, water pump 
valves, beer pump valves, and keg 
washer wheels. It is estimated the rub- 
ber manufacturers will sell approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 worth of tires and 
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other items as they pre- 
pare to sell 3.2 beer on 
April 7. The Automo- 
tive Division has been 
advised that numerous 
breweries will purchase, 
in the near future, a total 
of 4,590 trucks and 4,960 
passenger ‘automobiles, - 
and that $20,000,000 will 
be spent annually for 
maintenance of _ this 
equipment. Some brew- 
eries are reported to be 
overhauling motor ve- 
hicles at a total cost of 
approximately $6,000,000. 
Orders for bottles are 
reaching many plants. The 
trade estimates an annu- 
al consumption of 720,- 
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000,000 bottles in the 
sale of beer. One of the 
recent orders reported 


was for 30,000,000 bottles, 


By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register. 


UNDER THE ANAESTHETIC 


For the moment the country's troubles are forgotten. 
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tubes to the brewers, and about $750,000 
worth of other rubber goods. 

“It is difficult to estimate in advance 
just how large the purchases of raw ma- 
terials which go into the brewing of beer 
will be. On the basis of previous con- 
sumption figures collected by the Food- 
stuffs Division, the brewing industry may 
be expected to consume annually about 
2,000,000,000 pounds of malt, 167,000,000 
pounds of rice, 650,000,000 pounds of 
corn and corn products, 41,000,000 pounds 
of hops, 115,000,000 pounds of sugar and 
204,000,000 pounds of grits, wheat, bran 
and barley.” 


pena and makers of cars are 
also looking for a share of busi- 
ness created by legalization of beer. 

Robert Laffan, writing on “The Evo- 
lution of the General American Tank 
Car Corp.,” in Barron’s, notes new orders 
in the past few weeks. 

“Curiously enough, the present Gen- 
eral American Tank Car Corp. grew out 
of a transaction involving the transpor- 
tation of beer,” he writes. “Curious, be- 
cause transportation of beer once again 
offers unusual promise to the company. 

“Eight brewing concerns have signed 
contracts with the company for a steady 
supply of refrigerator cars. These con- 
cerns are: Schlitz, Pabst, Blatz, Miller 
(“High Life”) and Gettleman, all of Mil- 
waukee; Schoenhofen (“Eidelweiss’’) 
and Prima of Chicago, and Goetz 
(“Country Club”) of St. Joseph, Mo.” 


URVEYING the field Business Week 

finds that the optimists have 
put too much faith in the potency of 
beer. “Estimates of its benefactions to 
business contain usually more than 3.2 
per cent. of hopes and sentimentality”, 
declares. that periodical. “Stimulation 
there will be. But— 

“The nation’s present brewing ca- 
pacity is about 25,000,000 barrels a year. 
Pre-war peak consumption was 66,000,- 
000 barrels. Thus a first-year yield of 
the $5 a barrel tax will be close to 
$125,000,000, far below the top estimate 
of $300,000,000. 

“Claims of new jobs created run as 
high as 1,500,000. The brewing indus- 
try never was a heavy employer, won’t 
be now. ‘Adding the figures of distill- 
eries and wineries to brewers’ figures, 
brings pre-prohibition employment of 
wage and salary earners to 95,000, with 
perhaps 170,000 more for distribution— 
total, 265,000. Against this, the House 
Ways and Means Committee’s estimate 
of 300,000 employees for making and dis- 
tributing legalized beer alone appears 
highly optimistic. From it must be de- 
ducted the numbers heretofore busy 
with near-beer, also the obscure thou- 
sands in bootleg activities whose jobs 
may pass from outlaw to legal status. 

“F. W. Dodge Corp. estimates a $65,- 
000,000 outlay for the next four months 
to modernize old plants and build new 
ones. A high figure of $400,000,000 is 
placed on the complete rehabilitation of 
the industry. Delivery service will be 
expanded all down the line. Result, 
greater demand for large and small 
trucks. Certainly makers of bottles, 


bottle caps, kegs, cases, labels, retail fix- 
tures, are in for a continuing run of new 
Whether the states . permit 


business. 
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seated or foot-on-rail consumption of 
beer, real estate men will be gladdened 
by the disappearance of ‘For Rent’ signs. 
“Exaggerated hopes are being held out 
to farmers. The Department of Agricul- 
ture warns against overplanting of bar- 
ley. In the wet days, brewers and 
distillers together used less than 2 per 
cent. of our grain production. 
quantities of corn and other cereals now 
are being marketed as moonshine. 
“Railroads are going after their share 
of legalized beer traffic. Southwestern 
roads seek to induce St. Louis brewers 
to ship by rail instead of trucks... . 
“Of importance to all publishers is 
the uncorking of beer advertising ap- 
propriations, estimated by Printer’s Ink 
at $13,000,000: for the first year. The 
federal law specifically permits carriage 
by the mails after April 7 of advertise- 
ments published in wet states to sub- 
scribers in dry territory. States may 
pass laws prohibiting the display or sales 
of such publications on news stands, or 
the publication of such ads within their 
borders. ‘Prohibition states must endure 
broadcasting of beer ads from wet terri- 
tory. However, a station in dry terri- 
tory cannot broadcast boosts for beer. 
“Interesting is a sudden and violent 
boom in the piquant pretzel, inevitable 
complement of the foaming schooner. 
Bakers’ Weekly, other publications, trade 
organizations are swamped with letters 
asking where pretzel machinery can be 
bought, how pretzels are made, the de- 
tails of their bending. National Biscuit 
Co. reports its plants at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and St. Joseph, Missouri, are on 
a 24-hour schedule, producing a com- 
bined daily total of 9,000,000 pretzels.” 


The Administration Plans 
For Railroad: Aid 


A’ EXCELLENT analysis of new 
plans to save the railroads, 
discussed by the White House and Con- 
gress, is found in the editorial columns 
of The Econostat, the new weekly busi- 
ness digest. We quote this analysis 
with but little condensation: 

The railroad problem today consists 
of an inability to earn enough to meet 
the charges on fixed obligations, or to 
cut freight rates to meet the decline in 
other costs. Secondary problems are 
the inability to earn a return on junior 
capital, or to make those purchases of 
materials and supplies which would re- 
store a number of dependent industries 
(such as steel, coal and railway equip- 
ment) to a more wholesome condition. 
The railroads are emphatically affected 
with the public interest. Other interests 
are rail managements, security owners, 
bankers, and labor. These four and the 
public are the reason for the plan of 
rail salvation presented to Congress by 
the Administration. 

This plan has six principal features: 

(1) The declaration of a national em- 
ergency which will offer constitutional 
justification for the’ suspension of legal 
obstacles. 

(2) The appointment of a_ national 
coérdinator with a group of subordinate 
regional coérdinators who will have ex- 
traordinary powers. These dictators will 
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be railroad men with Joseph E. East- 
man, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as the all powerful rajah. 

(3) This coédrdinator will ‘work with 
the I.C.C. but the position of the Com- 
mission will be advisory. He will have 
the power to waive federal and state 
anti-trust laws, to abrogate existing 
contracts and agreements including 
those relating to wages, to raise or lower 
rates in the interest of competitive effec- 
tiveness, to deviate freely from the pub- 
lished tariffs, to cut the delays now due 
to long and short haul restrictions, to 
make full use of any advantage in any 
form of pooling, to require joint use of 
terminals and the elimination of dupli- 
cate facilities. 

(4) The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will be permitted to make un- 
secured loans to railroads for taxes, 
wages, materials and interest. The con- 
dition for this is that the carriers 
squeeze some of the water out of their 
capital structures and place themselves 
in a position where a reasonable volume 
of traffic will enable them to meet their 
obligations. 

(5) The retroactive repeal of the re- 
capture provisions of Section 15a of the 
Transportation Act and revision of the 
railroad valuation requirements under 
Section 19a. Such repeal of the recap- 
ture clause will relieve roads of contin- 
gent liabilities aggregating $361,000,000. 

(6) Railroad holding companies are 
subject to regulation by the I.C.C. 

What do the interested parties expect 
to get from this rehabilitation of the 
railroads? 

The managements hope to see an early 
return of conditions where receipts will 
exceed expenditures by a sufficient mar- 
gin to constitute an incentive to man- 
agement. 

Security owners hope to be compen- 
sated for the compromise of their claims 
by an improvement in the market value 
of their securities and their early restor- 
ation to an income basis. 

Bankers believe that the rise in the 
market value of rail securities will im- 
prove their own portfolios and enable 
them to repair some of the damage to 
bank capital which the deflation has 
wrought. 

The public will k-nefit by a reduction 
of rates which, it is hoped, ‘will be as 
much as 20 per cent. The carriers will 
be in a position to make purchases of 
supplies that will do much to start the 
entire country back to recovery. 

Labor alone fails to see any ad- 
vantages in the plan. Labor fears a 
further reduction of 15 per cent. in 
wages, to be added to the 10 per cent. 
taken on February 1, 1932. This will 
effect a total adjustment roughly equal 
to that made in the wages of government 
employees except that rail wages were 
substantially higher to begin with. 

By diminishing the rigidity of the 
mass of regulations which have been im- 
posed upon the carriers during twe 
generations of governmental supervision, 
by releasing the stranglehold which the 
labor unions have, and by cutting 
through the self-interest of the carriers 
which has made effective codperation in 
the past impossible, the new deal for 
railroads opens opportunities for profit 
not previously present. 
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Clocks and 
Hearts 


Wie HOUTT YY HACC 


HEN you look at a beautiful clock which 

has kept almost perfect time for nearly 
a hundred years, you marvel at the skill of its 
maker. 


However, it could not have kept ticking 
31,536,000 times a year if it had not been regu- 
larly inspected and kept in good repair during 
its long life. 


But far more remarkable than the old clock is 
the engine made for you by Nature, which 
pumps faster than the clock ticks—your own 
heart which has throbbed more than 35,000,000 
times a year with no stopping for repairs. 
Your very life depends upon its continuing 
ability to pump blood to all parts of your body. 


Do you take good care of your heart? It will 
serve you longer, make you happier, make your 
life more worth living if you do not abuse it 
and if you do not neglect it in case it beats too 
fast or too slow, too faintly or too violently. * 












A man with a bad heart—who has learned how 
to take care of it—frequently outlives men who 
persistently abuse their hearts. Some of the 
most efficient and useful people in the world 
have had heart trouble for years. 


In sharp contrast to people who have real heart 
ailments are the many persons who worry 
about imaginary heart trouble. Indigestion, 
lung trouble or nervousness may cause symp- 
toms near the heart, while the heart itself is 
entirely sound. 


If you would keep your heart beating con- 
tentedly, like Grandfather’s clock — seventy, 
eighty or perhaps a hundred years—give it 
attention—at least an annual examination by 
a competent doctor. He will tell you what to 
do if it needs help or special care. The Met- 
ropolitan will be glad to send you its free 
booklet, ““Give Your Heart a Chance.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 533-V. 





Too prolonged overstrain at any age in life may cause 
heart trouble. There are, however, three general groups 
of heart difficulties: 


FIRST—the heart troubles of young people caused 
by diseases of childhood. Rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matism (associated with ‘‘growing pains,’’ tonsillitis 
and stiff and painful joints) frequently cause heart 
disease. Diphtheria, scarlet fever and measles may 
injure children’s hearts. 





SECOND—heart diseases of middle-aged people re- 
sulting from syphilis, toxic poisoning, or focal infection 
in teeth, tonsils, sinuses and elsewhere. 

THIRD—heart ailments of old people which may re- 
sult from one of these definite causes or from hardening 
of the arteries. 

Many people whose hearts have been damaged are 
adding years to their lives by hygienic living, rest and 
intelligently balanced exercise. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope o 0 o 


Washington, Financial Center 





N-- York has abdi- 
cated its financial 
supremacy, and the country now 
looks to Washington for the joy 
and gloom that translate them- 
selves into ups and downs in our 
sensitive barometers of business 
and finance. The new deal that 
shut all banks, and then opened 
only the strong ones, actually 
kept nearly a sixth of our banks 
closed. Three thousand institu- 
tions failed to open their doors 
after the enforced holiday (in 
addition to six thousand that had 
been forced to quit during the 
preceding three years). Thus 
our new Administration’s first 
constructive move tied up an es- 
timated four billion dollars in 








were the Muscle Shoals power 
bill; an expanded kind of home 
mortgage relief through the 
Home Loan Bank system; a bill 
providing for government con- 
trol of new securities financing; 
and a revision of the banking 
law based upon the Glass bank- 
ing bill (including government 
guarantee of a certain percent- 
age of all bank deposits). With- 
out presidential backing the 
Senate in April adopted and sent 
to the House a measure seeking 
to establish a 30-hour week (five 
days of six hours each) by pro- 
hibiting shipment in interstate 
commerce of the products of 
labor not so limited. 

So, we repeat, the business 
man and financier have been 








deposits, which means further 
forced liquidation of investments 
and loans. 

Its second constructive move 
was the granting and prompt ex- 
ercise of presidential power to reduce 
federal salaries by 15 per cent., and to 
reduce or cancel certain forms of allow- 
ances for veterans. These two economy 
moves saved more than half a billion 
dollars of taxpayers’ money, but they 
also reduced the spending power of the 
American people by that amount and 
thus served to postpone recovery. 

On the other side of this financial 
balance-sheet, recording the Washing- 
ton scene in March and April, we place 
the beer bill. Americans seem to like 
their new drink, 3.2 per cent. alcoholic, 
and Uncle Sam certainly has use for the 
revenue. Some months ago we esti- 
mated in these pages that beer taxed 
at $5 a barrel would yield the federal 
government $300,000,000 annually. 

To counterbalance his money-saving 
bills, President Roosevelt turned about- 
face and set out to spend money. He 
placed in motion his plan to put civilian 
armies at work in forests. Young men 
from 18 to 25 were enrolled in large 
numbers (under War Department au- 
spices) to be paid one dollar a day in 
wages plus their keep and medical 
services if needed, and to be emvloyed 
for six months in open-air work that 
would be good for their health and 
morale. Those chosen came from fam- 
ilies that had been receiving local re- 
lief, and they were persuaded to assign 
a substantial part of their $180 six- 
months’ wage to the folks back home. 
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By Ray, in the Kansas City Star. 


THE KEY TO CONFIDENCE 


It is hoped that 250,000 jobless men can 
be taken off the market. 

As might have been expected, the 
President’s chief difficulty has come with 
his attempt to help the farmer. Stabili- 
zation efforts in wheat and cotton alone 
have already cost $350,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money. The Administration bill 
proposes to help nine specified commod- 
ities, by paying the farmer to reduce 
production. Wide discretionary power 
would be given to Secretary Wallace, of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

At the same time the President asked 
Congress to provide for refinancing farm 
mortgages at low interest rates and with 
long maturities. Two billion dollars of 
government credit may be employed. 
Out of our numerous agricultural credit 
agencies (including the Federal Farm 
Board), the President, by executive 
order, makes only one: the Farm Credit 
Administration, which will be presided 
over by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., as Farm 
Credit Administrator. 

The underlying theory in all this is 
that thirty million farmers are thirty 
million buyers; and if you fatten their 
pocketbooks, even by magic, the wheels 
of industry will begin to turn. Certain- 
ly the beer bill put business into the 
hands of hundreds of thousands, from 
refrigerator and truck manufacturers to 
the lumber and glass industries. 

On the presidential and congressional 
program for the second half of April 
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fixing their eyes on Washington 
rather than on New York and 
like centers of industry. In sim- 
ilar fashion their fears now cen- 
ter at Berlin and other world capitals. 

How long the President, using his own 
energy backed by the powerful appoint- 
ing power of a party out of office for 
twelve years, could force legislation un- 
amended through Congress, was a ques- 
tion raised by many observers. 


Our Lost Trade 


with Russia 


Fate TWO YEARS ago it became appar- 
ent to students of trade relations that 
the United States was destined to lose 
the custom of the Soviet republics. 

In 1913, for example, the last pre-war 
year, United States exports to Russia 
had amounted to $40,700,000, or some- 
thing less than 6 per cent. of Russia’s to- 
tal business with other nations. In 1930 
(the Soviet fiscal year ended September 
30) our exports to Russia had grown to 
$140,000,000, which happened to be 26 
per cent. of Russia’s business that year 
with the outside world. More than two- 
thirds of what we sold Russia was agri- 
cultural and industrial equipment. 

Then the tide noticeably began to 
turn. Soviet tradesmasters were able to 
obtain longer credit elsewhere. Possibly 
the fact that they seemed more wel- 
come elsewhere had something to do 
with it. At any rate, Soviet imports 
from the United States fell to $115,000,- 
000 in the calendar year 1931 and to 
$15,500,000 in 1932. In two years we lost 
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89 per cent. of what our peak trade with 
Russia had been. 

So great was the effort of other 
countries to capture this Russian trade 
that governments adopted a policy of 
guaranteeing to business the collection 
of most of the bill. Germany thus guar- 
anteed 60 per cent. of all credits ex- 
tended to Russia by German business. 
Italy guaranteed 65 per cent. (and more 
in “exceptional cases”). Great Britain 
insured up to 75 per cent. of drafts 
offered in payment by foreign pur- 
chasers. 

Germany thereupon displaced the 
United States as the country where 
Russia shopped most. Her exports of 
$120,000,000 in 1930 became $160,000,000 
in 1932—in a period when world trade 
(including the Russian) was falling 
materially. 

Britain’s trade relations with the 
Soviet were rudely interrupted last 
month by the arrest in Moscow of six 
British employees of Metropolitan- 
Vickers, Ltd., electrical manufacturers. 
The whole British government rushed 
to their aid. Britain’s trade agreement 
was about to expire, and there were 
threats that it would not be renewed. It 
is now six years since the Arcos raid of 
May 1927, when Britain severed trade 
relations with Russia, and three years 
since trade was resumed. 

Russia is also encountering anti-Soviet 
propaganda in the New Germany. The 
only palliative in sight is a movement in 
the United States to have the Roose- 
velt administration recognize Russia. 
This would stimulate trade between the 
two nations, though it would not offer 
any method of long-term credit govern- 
ment guaranteed. 


The Sales Tax 


Moves Forward 


roe of this magazine will not have 
failed to notice a leaning toward the 
sales tax as a source of new revenue 
for states. We printed Governor Con- 
ley’s statement on West Virginia’s gross 
sales tax in our issue for October, 1930, 
and Governor Conner’s exposition of the 
Mississippi sales tax in our issue for 
October, 1932. 

During this present legislative season 
two leading northern states—lIllinois and 
New York—have met the crying need 
for new revenue by a tax on sales. The 
Illinois law went into effect on April 1; 
and it met defeat in the courts, possibly 
only temporary, just one week later. It 
applied a 3 per cent. tax on retail sales, 
exempting only gasoline (already sub- 
ject to a sales tax) and farm products 
when sold directly to the consumer. 

In New York the tax imposed is 1 per 
cent. on retail sales, food excluded. The 
measure was passed hastily in the last 
days of a confused session in mid-April, 
and it begins to bring in revenue to the 
Empire State on May 1. 

Arizona also has just adopted a sales 
tax, combining a levy of one-half of 1 
per cent. on wholesale transactions 
(such as copper when sold by the mine) 
with a levy of 2 per cent. on all retail 
sales. Electricity is taxed at the low 
rate if used for industrial purposes, and 
at the high rate if for domestic use. 
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The Failure of State Banking 


the Civil War Congressmen had on their 
hands, namely a host of state banks 
operating under heterogeneous jurisdic- 
tions who could solicit deposits, flout the 
rules of sound banking as imposed by 
federal legislation and examination and 
flood the channels of trade with the 
checks ‘that might or might not be hon- 
ored. Furthermore, such weaknesses as 
the national banks developed were due 
in part to the necessity for relaxing the 
national laws in order to permit them 
to compete with the state banks. The 
constitutional denial to states of the right 
of note issue and the Civil War tax upon 
state bank currency have been emascu- 
lated as safeguards of sound banking 
through the introduction and general 
use of the check—and the failure of au- 
thorities in the majority of our states to 
recognize an obligation to depositors 
greater than that to the bankers. 

This statement becomes clearer if we 
consider the following incident. A state 
banker, member of the Federal Reserve 
system, at the end of the third day after 
the termination of the bank holiday, had 
not yet received his license to re-open 
from the reserve authorities. He called 
the Reserve Bank by phone and demanded 
the reason for the failure of authoriza- 
tion to open. He was politely told that 
his bank had not qualified. Whereupon 
the banker established immediate con- 
tact with the state banking commission- 
er. “Why George,” said the state guardian 
of banks, “Your bank is O. K. with us. 
As far as we are concerned you can open 
up any time. The Reserve gang simply 
don’t like your management.” With fire 
in his eye the banker leaped into his 
car and sped to the abode of tyrannous 
federal officialdom. A courteous official 
was brushed aside in the demand to see 
the “chief”. The valuable opinion of the 
state banking commissioner was hurled 
as an irrefutable reproach into the teeth 
of the “chief”. What was he going to 
do about it? Whereupon the chief called 
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for the bank examiner’s report. It 
showed that actual losses had already 
absorbed most of the bank’s scanty capi- 
tal. If a fair allowance were made for 
unrealized losses on securities and un- 
collectible loans the bank had assets on 
hand approximately $180,000 less than 
the amount it owed to its depositors. 
“Certainly,” said the chief, “We don’t 
like your management. We do not like 
the management of any bank which can- 
not offer its depositors a reasonable as- 
surance of repayment. Furthermore, we 
will not allow such a bank to open until 
that assurance is provided.” The state 
banker did then and there submit an 
application for withdrawal from the 
Federal Reserve system. 


URING THE LAST week of March, 
nineteen banks withdrew from 

the system. From forty to fifty addi- 
tional applications for withdrawal had 
been received, and Federal Reserve offi- 
cials were frankly disturbed by the pro- 
portions of the movement taking place 
almost entirely among banks that were 
refused a license to re-open. It is cer- 
tain that all these banks had received 
previous assurances of charters from the 
state authorities. The state of Iowa, 
which has always pointed an accusing 
finger at Wall Street for its nefarious 
exploitation of the innocent, has seen the 
failure of 384 state banks during the last 
three years. When the banking holiday 
came to an end, 605 of the 605 remain- 
ing state banks were permitted to open. 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
West Virginia are other commonwealths 
in which the banking authorities found 
state chartered institutions in such ex- 
cellent condition that every state bank 
was permitted to open. In the last three 
years the mortality among state institu- 
tions in these exemplary banking areas 
has been as follows: Colorado 36, Okla- 
homa 61, Connecticut 22, Maryland 22, 


Nevada 16, North Dakota 116, West Vir- 
ginia 44. If one may draw any conclu- 
sions from these figures, it is that the 
bankers in these states are more pow- 
erful politically than the depositors. 

Throughout the last century and a half 
it is the state banking authorities who, 
by their complacence, have been respon- 
sible for the major part of our banking 
ills. The direct loss to depositors based 
upon asset realization in past failures 
indicates that losses for the past three 
years will exceed a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars, and it is not unfair to charge 
all of this to our loose and irresponsible 
state banking codes. This is a fact which 
the average depositor does not appre- 
ciate, for if he did, only banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve system 
would secure his deposits. 

As a result of this the movement to 
force all the banks in the country into 
a single unified system has made rapid 
headway. Since states have the right 
to charter banks and the tax on state 
bank notes no longer hampers the state 
institutions, there is some doubt regard- 
ing the constitutional power of the fed- 
eral government to effect this unifica- 
tion. On the ground that the failure 
of more than 10,000 banks since the 
war places an undue burden upon inter- 
state commerce and makes it difficult to 
provide a sound currency or banking 
system, the following methods of elimi- 
nating state banks have been suggested: 

(1) A tax upon checks drawn on state 
banks. 

(2) Forbid any government official or 
any bank or corporation with a national 
charter to accept a check payable at a 
state bank. 

(3) Forbid any bank with a national 
charter to extend any credit to or keep 
any funds in a state bank. : 

(4) Prohibit the deposit 
funds in a state bank. 

(5) Exempt national banks from all 
taxation. 


of public 


Can Rail Securities Be Stabilized? 


commerce, create new business for the 
railways, enable them to earn the inter- 
est on their present bond and preferred 
stock issues, and thereby reconvert these 
securities into valuable assets with im- 
mediate consequences to the whole eco- 
nomic structure shown in the diagram? 

From what has been said, it must be 
obvious that the relief of the railroads 
is a measure of vital importance to the 
individuals of the United States whether 
or not they are the holders of railroad 
securities, and this being so there can 
be no sound objection to the use of the 
collective credit of the American people 
to restore both collective and individual 
prosperity. 

Accordingly, in order to convert rail- 
road securities into fluid assets that will 
provide working capital for industry, 
trade and commerce, the following steps 
by Congress are suggested: 
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1. The immediate protection of the 
railway carriers by appropriate 
legislation against all unjust com- 
petition with automotive  trans- 
port and government agencies, or 
legislation that will enable railway 
carriers to substitute automotive 
for steam transportation wherever, 
in the opinion of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this is both 
practical and more profitable. 

2. The appointment of the United 
States Government as trustee for 
any railroad corporation with out- 
standing issues of bonds and stocks 
which desires to turn over its 
earnings to the trustee. 

3. The classification of railway secur- 
ities with respect to their relative 
values under the present system of 
railway capitalization. 

4. The recapitalization of the corpor- 


ations which accept trusteeship on 
the basis of their earning capacity 
under fair conditions. 

5. The authorization of the exchange 
of United States Railway Recap- 
italization Bonds, bearing interest, 
for railway securities, in the ratio 
of their classified values to the re- 
valuations of the railway prop- 
erties. 

6. Provisions for the recovery of the 
securities exchanged for the U. S. 
R. R. bonds with accrued dividends 
less interest paid on the bonds plus 
a proper fixed charge for the trust 
operation. 


The benefits to be had from this sys- 
tem are patent. Among others they are: 


The avoidance of government oper- 
ation with further loss to the present 


holders of railway securities. 
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actual market value in lieu of present 
railway securities, or fresh working 
capital for industry, trade, and com- 
merce. 

The saving from bankruptcy of the 
railway carriers by relieving them 
from their present crushing burdens 
and placing them on a sound earning 
basis. 

The saving from bankruptcy of the 
individuals, banks, insurance, trust 
and investment companies whose sol- 
vency depends upon the solvency of 
the railway companies and the earn- 
ings of the carriers. 

The eventual retirement of the 
U. S. R. R. bonds without loss to the 
United States by insuring the re- 
covery of the railway carriers. 


Unquestionably immense difficulties 
would attend these processes. Yet, with 
the proper representation of the carriers, 
the banks, insurance and trust com- 
panies, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Department of Commerce and 
the Treasury Department, the task can 
be accomplished just as readily as the 
railway properties have been valued for 
purposes of taxation. 

The process of exchange could be 
simplified by key numbers and letters 
for each class of outstanding railway 
securities that would enable national 
banks to issue the U. S. R. R. bonds and 
account to the Treasury Department for 
the securities accepted therefor. 

Since the securities exchanged for 
U. S. R. R. bonds would be recoverable 
in the event they finally equal or 
surpass in value the market value of 
the bonds, in the end no one could 
possibly be prejudiced either through an 
inequality in recapitalization or in the 
classification of exchangeable values. 
For example, A and B each hold 100 
shares of the common stock of two dif- 
ferent railroad companies. These shares 
are classified with exchange values of 
$10 and $15, respectively. A believes 
his stock is worth more than B’s. If this 
be true, while he will get only $1000 of 
present capital by exchanging his stock 
for U. S. R. R. bonds, upon re-exchange 
he will recover all the accrued dividends 
of the more valuable stock and mean- 
time will have received interest on his 
bonds whereas he is receiving no in- 
terest whatever on his stock. 

On the other hand, should the trustee- 
ship not save the capital investment in 
railway securities, the holders would be 
no worse off than at present. 

Finally, by utilizing its credit in the 
way shown to save the railway carriers, 
the United States can be in no worse 
position than at present when the roads 
are threatened with bankruptcy since, 
if they go into bankruptcy, for the 
reasons. shown the entire economic 
structure of the country will collapse. 

If the scheme here proposed be an- 
alyzed, it will be seen that the principle 
involved, or the exchangeability of pub- 
lic for private credit without ultimate 
cost to the federal government, though 
novel in national financing is funda- 
mentally the same as that upon which 
the relief of banks glutted with frozen 
mortages has been predicated. 
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LECTRIC RATES have come down more than the cost of liv- 
E ing, if the period since 1914 is considered. Electric domestic rates 
are 33% lower now, while the cost of living is still about 25% higher. 

The decline in rates cannot be so sharp as the recent drop in living 
costs, because utility expenditures consist largely of charges which 
cannot be reduced. Such a charge is interest on money loaned by 
bondholders for construction. Another is taxes, which have increased 
twice as fast as revenue during the past two decades and which now 


take more than ten cents of each dollar of revenue. 


Rates per unit of use will continue to go down 





automatically as customers increase their use. 
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The University’s Place 
Continued from page 37 


In each successive national crisis the 
state colleges have adapted themselves 
to new emergencies. In the difficult 
period of reconstruction and develop- 
ment following the Civil War, they sub- 
stituted science for superstition. In the 
judgment of the late Calvin Coolidge, 
they were an indispensible factor in the 
winning of the World War. When dedi- 
cating a library at the South Dakota 
State College a few years ago, Mr. 
Coolidge said of these colleges: 

“They created a vast agricultural em- 
pire lying between the Alleghenies and 
the Rockies, which has furnished an in- 
creasing food supply to meet the de- 
mands of our growing population. So 
many and so varying elements went in- 
to the winning of the great World War 
that much caution should be exercised 
in assigning to any one of them a de- 
cisive influence. But I think it is en- 
tirely within reason to say that without 
the supplies that came from the Ameri- 
can farms it is impossible to see how the 
war could have been won. Those sup- 
plies could never have been furnished 
without the capacity for production 
which is directly traceable to the influ- 
ence of the American agricultural col- 
leges. The hand of Abraham Lincoln 
reached over the battle fields of France 
and was one of the decisive factors in 
turning the scale of victory.” 

These state colleges have been both 
pioneers of progress and conservators 
of social and economic life. They have 
taught and inculcated the principles of 
citizenship, and have successfully re- 
sisted attacks subversive of our Ameri- 
can institutions and our established in- 
dustries. The fights which they have 
organized against the boll weevil, the 
corn borer, and innumerable pests and 
diseases that would have destroyed crops 
are too well known and numerous to 
mention. 

Budgets are being drastically cut in 
government, in business, and in educa- 
tion. In the case of education the mis- 
fortune is greatest because the demands 
for service that are. made upon the 
schools increase, rather than diminish, 
during an economic depression. Unem- 
ployment has accelerated enrolments in 
schools and colleges. While numbers 
have been growing for some years, 1931 
showed the greatest relative increase 
we have yet experienced. Unemploy- 
ment difficulties are being met by send- 
ing more of our young people to school. 
At the same time there is an insistent 
demand that more adult education be 
provided. This demand seems justified 
in view of the fact that the work week 
and work day are both being shortened, 
and a constantly increasing number of 
mature persons are finding more leisure 
time on their hands. The universities 
and colleges find themselves confronted 
with drastic reductions in appropria- 
tions at the very moment when they are 
being called upon to render greater and 
more varied service to help solve the 
social and economic problems growing 
out of the present crisis. 
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Japan’s Withdrawal 


Continued from page 30 


machinery she had helped to create. 

Japan made no mistake in assuming 
that the issues in Manehuria were vital 
to her national life. She knew that most 
members of the League appreciated 
neither the extent and gravity of the 
chaos reigning in large parts of China, 
the inability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to guarantee reasonable fulfilment 
of all treaty obligations, the increasing 
dangers of the spread of Communism, 
or the potential menace of Soviet Rus- 
sia. She alone, whose compact and over- 
populated empire is dependent for very 
existence on codperative economic re- 
lations, lay near enough Russia to realize 
the danger. Japan made no mistake, 
either, in assuming that none of her new 
friends and partners in the League would 
be willing to undertake and execute the 
only remedy she thought would be effi- 
cacious in these circumstances, namely, 
force and only force. 

Japan’s able spokesman in Geneva, 
Yosuke Matsuoka, used those words in a 
recent statement he gave to American 
newspapers. That was Japan’s fatal 
blunder—assuming that force, in the new 
world to which she belonged, could any 
longer work anything but evil for all 
parties concerned. Beside that, which 
was the basic thing the League verdict 
condemned, all the technical mistakes, 
which Japan confesses and excuses on 
emergency grounds in a strained concept 
of self-defense, are of little moment. 
Until she purges herself of that error 
and finds some other remedy for chaos 
more consonant with the lessons the 
rest of the world has learned, in part at 
least since 1914, Japan, whether member 
of the League or not, will remain an 
outlaw to the fraternity of nations. 

Japan’s withdrawal from the League 
two years hence would mean a greater 
loss to her than similar action to any 
other country. Her act will inflict greater 
harm on herself than on the League or 
on the cause of world peace which Japan 
conscientiously but mistakenly thinks she 
is serving in the Far East. Can she afford 
it? Her best friends all around the world 
say “no”. Many of her ablest citizens 
and statesmen at home doubtless think 
“no” in their minds and hearts, though 
they are loyal to the decisions made by 
those they have entrusted with power. 

Japan may and probably will find a 
way within the next two years to recall 
ker notice of intent to withdraw. By 
such action she would give the world not 
only new evidence of the difficulties she 
faces, but of the real courage and genius 
of her great people, facing alone intol- 
erable burdens which can only be light- 
ened through the codperation of Japan 
with China, and the world with both. 


™ WERE NOT lacking in Geneva 
in recent months, alarmists who 
predicted that Japan’s withdrawal would 
lead other countries to do likewise, and 
eventually to such weakness in League 
machinery for peace that it would not 
be worthwhile to maintain the organi- 
zation. On the contrary, while the very 
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thought of Japanese withdrawal from 
League activities will cause sincere re- 
gret in League circles, the League itself 
has been strengthened by the verdict 
which made the notice of intent to with- 
draw necessary. On the whole there is 
no question but that the League is bet- 
ter off without any member that hon- 
estly believes that force, and only force, 
can bring to fruition a vital project in 
which it is interested outside of its 
territory. Yet the League, too, needs 
Japan, loyal to its principles, and stand- 
ing as a tower of strength in the Pacific 
area, just as much as Japan needs the 
League. A way must be found, and 
doubtless will be, within the next two 
years, to convert Japan from the fallacy 
concerning the use of force in the twen- 
tieth century. Means must also be used 
1o convert the League from its ignorance 
or indifference concerning the plight of 
the Japanese Empire and the seriousness 
of the situation in China. Surely the 


combined wisdom and statesmanship. of 
the world can find a solution other than 
war, under whatever name it parades. 


je ALONE cannot guarantee and 
maintain peace in the Far East. 
As a member of the League she could 
and would be the dominant influence in 
that direction. Only in codperation with 
other countries within and without the 
Pacific area, can Japan do something 
more than give security to peace. With 
other nations she can bring about a large 
measure of economic security in that 
region and do what she has already done 
for her own people and for many of 
her neighbors: progressively and steadily 
raise their standard of living. 

No, Japan has a higher mission to fill, 
one worthy of her marvellous progress 
of the last fifty years. There is no one 
else to answer the call that comes to 
her. She must not go through with her 
intent to withdraw from the League. 
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o TRAVEL DEPARTMENT -» 


Canadian 


Vacationlands 


P eenex-cnannans have never 
believed in small families. 
There has been no choice in the matter; 
big families have been necessary. Three 
hundred years ago a small group. of 
French expatriates followed close on the 
heels of Champlain to settle in the low- 
lands of the St. Lawrence. Between five 
and ten thousand others left France and 
penetrated that new world wilderness 
during the next few years. 

Even ten thousand settlers, scattered 
as they were through the lowland region, 
were too few to cope with the wily 
Indians. In numbers—they knew—was 
protection. In numbers, too, lay hopes of 
conquering the unfriendly land. It took 
many strong hands to subdue the re- 
bellious soil and children were the era’s 
old age insurance. Later, when the In- 
dians were no longer the dread enemies 
they had been at first, the French had 
to cope with the English. Large families 
continued until today there are some two 
and a half million direct descendants of 
the original settlers who preserve their 
language, customs, and religion despite 
a century and a half of British rule. 

It is to these French speaking people 
that Quebec owes its definite French at- 
mosphere. It is they who have made 
Quebec Province one of the most inter- 
esting vacation districts in all Canada. 

Quebec City is old. It is not even a 
mixture of old and new, for the old pre- 
dominates. On narrow. cobblestone 
streets and under hoary archways, auto- 
mobiles are more incongruous than 
swaying caléches. Houses abut directly 
on the street and it takes a skilful driver 
to see that neither horse nor one of the 
vehicle’s two great wheels _ strikes 
scrubbed stoop-steps. Over the city 
glowers famous Chateau Frontenac. On 
the St. Lawrence, directly below, the 
English fleet one morning in 1690 sur- 
prised the waking town. But instead of 
surrendering, the French trained their 
cannons and sent the invaders scurry- 
ing down the river. The devout were 
building a church at the time and it is 
still known as “Our Lady of Victory.” 

Nearly three-quarters of a century 
later, however, came the famous battle 
on the Plains of Abraham in which the 
British were victorious. Then followed 
a perfect example of a considerate vic- 
tory. The conquered French were re- 
spected. Religion, speech, social customs 
were unmolested. French Quebec, even 
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under the English, re- 
mained French. No won- 
der that later on Ben 
Franklin himself could not 
secure French-Canadian 
aid for the revolting En- 
glish colonies to the south. 
The journey from Que- 
bec to Montreal is more 
like a passage through time 
than distance. On the map 
the two are almost neigh- 
bors. In spirit they are 
centuries removed. Mon- 
treal is as much a city of 
today as Quebec is a city 
of yesterday. There are reminders of the 
past in Montreal, but they are dominated 
by the present. Today’s ideas, today’s 
people, methods, and work prevail. Al- 
though the city is situated six hundred 
miles from the ocean, the St. Lawrence 
River gives it a harbor that makes it the 
greatest grain exporting center on this 
continent. Most of the grain goes to the 
British Empire. This is not true of all 
trade. In total exports and imports, the 
United States and Canada have recently 
been each other’s best customers. 


IvE other cities have more than 

a hundred thousand population. 
Like Quebec and Montreal, they are 
worth knowing, but to the summer 
traveler, Vancouver, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Ottawa, and Hamilton are not apt to be 
Canada’s chief attractions. 

Through the eastern mountain regions 
and in the woods and lakes of the cen- 
tral section, resort camps are hidden 
away from the wearying grind of the out- 
side world. Many are owned by the two 
great railroads of Canada, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National, and 
are accessible by rail and motor launches 
that meet the trains. Primarily for those 
who love to fish, these camps offer many 
another outdoor activity. There are 
tennis, swimming, canoeing, motor boat- 
ing, in some instances golf, and the re- 
freshing rest that only wilderness can 
give. In northern Ontario and Quebec 
Provinces lie some of the best lake and 
stream regions in the Dominion, and 
here are many of the finest camps. Bass, 
maskinonge, and trout lure the fisher- 
man. There is hunting during open sea- 
son; and always the opportunity for 
camera hunting on the preserves. Life 
in the camps is simple and wholesome. 





Courtesy Canadian Pacific 


SKIRTING MT. STEPHEN in the Canadian Rockies amid 


scenery created on the continent's most staggering scale. 


If solitude and not company is what 
you hanker for, try a canoe trip. One of 
the camps, perhaps above the Great 
Lakes, can serve as your base. All ar- 
rangements can be made in advance, if 
you like, and upon arrival you can step 
into a canoe in as little time as it takes 
to get into comfortable clothes. The 
waiting Indian guide will have super- 
vised the outfitters who pack your all- 
wood canoe. Only the best fishing spots 
are on his list. He knows how to pick 
a camp site, and won’t expect too much 
help on the portages if city life has 
softened you more than you expected. 
The beds he can teach you to make from 
pine branches and a Hudson Bay blanket 
will convince you that the mattress at 
home is an ironing board’s first cousin. 
No sleepless nights in these woods! For 
days you can be away, sometimes re- 
crossing your route but never retracing 
it; some days staying near a particu- 
larly good piece of water, other days 
moving on. As the days pass, old 
worries and problems disappear and 
you gather strength for the return 
to the city life. Recreation here becomes 
re-creation. 

In the west are the Canadian Rockies, 
offering probably the most staggering 
of this continent’s varied scenery. Banff 
is known the world over. A beautiful 
hotel is cradled by mountains. Distant 
glaciers shimmer in the sun and shed 
waters that torrent downward to crystal 
lakes. Riders find a new exhilaration in 
mountain trails and sudden glimpses 
down stark canyons. 

Lake Louise—silver as a mirror in the 
early dawn and from then on reflecting 
the blue of a clear sky—is the nearby 
hub of another vacation spot.. Close at 

Continued on page 56 
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“a 
TuereE is nothing new in this idea. 
Back in 1835, the well-known wit, 
Sydney Smith, wrote to Countess Grey: 
“I think every wife has a right to insist 
upon seeing Paris.” 

This is doubly true today. In addi- 
tion to Paris, chateaux lie above the 
Loire, and quaint peasant homes are 
cut in its clay banks, only a few hours 
from the Rue de Rivoli. ... The most 
majestic cathedrals of pure Gothic are 
in France. ... Roman ruins can be seen 
in the South. ... Health and rest are 


in her mountain Spas. . . . Golden 
beaches call on three sides. . . . Splen- 
did motor roads wind through vine- 
yards, villages and woodland. 

In France, travel and living can be 
as inexpensive as one wishes. A vaca- 
tion spent there gives lifelong happy 
memories. ... And France, you know, 
really starts at Pier 57, New York. 
From there to the covered pier at 
Le Havre, guests of the French Line 
receive their first appreciation of 
French courtesy (English spoken!), 


f 


Walled City of Carcassonne 





of delicious French cooking (world- 
famous on the French Line), of style 
and comfort and sturdy seamanship 
that is the tradition of France. 

Are you planning a trip this sum- 
mer? If you are, let your local travel 
agent help you (without charge) to 
arrange to go the French Line way, to 
romantic, historic France. . . . French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Trench Line 


Steet ILE DE FRANCE, May 27, June 17 * PARIS, May 19, June 10, July 1 * CHAMPLAIN, May 13, June 3 





and 24 © LAFAYETTE, May 6, June 8, July 1 * DE GRASSE, June 20 * ROCHAMBEAU, May 16, June 22 ee 
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W. J. Black, P. T. M , Santa Fe System Lines 
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Canadian Vacationlands 


Continued from page 54 


hand are smaller lakes where trout wait 
impatiently for a passing fly. Paradise 
Valley, shut off from the world by moun- 
tains, is carpeted by anemones and 
asters. Splendid roads make motoring 
so fine that even the riding, golf, fishing, 
and swimming fail to get all the attention. 

Jasper National Park, in Alberta, can 
fill the requirements of the most exact- 
ing vacationer. Here, too, is superb 
scenery, the activities of an outdoor life, 
and the comforts of a splendid hotel 
establishment. Visitors to Jasper Park 
Lodge this year will find glacier-fed 
Maligne Lake newly stocked with Penn- 
sylvania brook trout. 

Jasper is a good point from which to 
start a Triangle Tour through British 
Columbia. The first leg of this two 
thousand mile journey is by train 
through the mountains to the Pacific. At 
Prince Rupert, the city that was specially 
built as the western terminus of what is 
now the Canadian National Railway, a 
steamer is waiting to head south to Van- 
couver. During this day and a half sail 
a breath taking panorama unfolds. On 
one side great mountains rise straight 
from the sea. On the other, many 
wooded islands pass in close view as the 
ship twists a passage among them. After 
exploring the city of Vancouver you 
return to Jasper by train. Triangle 
Tours vary in length from a few days to 


Shifting Bureaus 


several weeks. They are arranged to 
acquaint the traveler with the scenic 
beauty of the northwest. Most of the 
travel can be by daylight, and for those 
who have time to linger frequent stop- 
overs can be arranged. 

At the eastern end of Canada is an- 
other vacation region, the maritime prov. 
inces. They are three: Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and New Bruns- 
wick. Whether the approach is by land 
or by sea, the journey is worthwhile. 
The Maritimes are much alike. Rugged 
surroundings seem to have developed a 
sturdy quality in the people. Protected 
lagoons and sandy beaches provide good 
summer swimming. There is none of 
western Canada’s spectacular beauty, 
but there is quiet dignity that makes for 
rest and peace in the warm sea air and 
summer sun. 

Many American visitors to the Mari- 
times return home via the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, and thence by train to 
Ottawa, capital of the Dominion. Top- 
ping one of the highest hills on which the 
city is built stands Canada’s House of 
Parliament, a gem of purest Gothic archi- 
tecture. It is new, for the fire of 1916 
completely destroyed the old building. 
Its very newness is symbolic of Canada— 
willing, if necessary, to tear down and 
build anew, but always building with 
a nice regard for the past. 


at Washington 


Continued from page 33 


and more evident. In 1849 Congress 
established the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Four bureaus were assigned to this 
new department. The General Land 
Office was transferred from Treasury, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the 
Pension Office from War, and the Patent 
Office from State. It was desired par- 
ticularly to free the land policy of the 
United States from the theory and prac- 
tice that the Government was selling 
property for revenue purposes alone. In 
addition to ridding existing departments 
of unrelated functions, Congress in- 
tended the new department to look after 
the development of the country and the 
welfare of its people and to safeguard 
that development and welfare from rev- 
enue-producing consideration. 

As a result of the Congressional action 
of 1849 the United States added a Fed- 
eral Post Office, an Attorney General, 
and a department of home affairs to the 
four early departments. Curiously 
enough, the first Secretary of the In- 
terior, Thomas Ewing of Ohio, in his 
annual report, definitely proposed the 
establishment of an agricultural bureau 
and made an eloquent plea for govern- 
ment aid to agriculture. 

As the years went by there were 
established in the Department of the 
Interior the Bureau of Education, the 
Geological Survey, the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, the Bureau of Mines, and the Na- 
tional Park Service. For a number of 


years the custody of the National Forest 
Reserves was lodged in the Secretary of 
the Interior. Two hospitals, a university 
and certain territorial officials also are 
connected with the Department of the 
Interior today; but the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, the Patent Office, the Bureau of 
Mines, and the Forest Reserves have 
been transferred to other departments. 
The General Land Office and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs are the only bureaus 
included in the original set-up in 1849 
now included in the Interior. 

The department situation in 1933 
seems comparable to that of 1849. A 
number of bureaus have become at- 
tached to departments to which they are 
more or less unrelated. If these bureaus 
should be transferred to the Department 
of the Interior they would readily fall 
into three categories, all concerned with 
domestic affairs and the general welfare. 
The box on page 33 pictures the De- 
partment of the Interior, so reorganized. 

Of course, a Director of Planning 
might reach conclusions at variance with 
these. Some of the suggested changes 
might not seem justified. He might pro- 
pose others. But the principle of re- 
lieving departments of unrelated activ- 
ities and rounding out the administra- 
tion of the Department of the Interior is 
sound. 

Let us consider the advisability of 
suggested transfers which are being 
talked about this year. 

In the sixteen years since it was cre- 
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ated, the National Park Service had de- 
veloped policies which definitely remove 
the National Parks from commercial 
uses and conserve them as nearly as 
possible in their natural state for the 
benefit of the people. This places the 
National Parks in a class entirely differ- 
ent from that of lands administered for 
commercial profit. 

At times it has been suggested that the 
National Park Service be transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, on the 
theory that both have to do with land 
and recreational activities. The answer 
lies in the difference between the major 
functions of the two services. National 
Forests are primarily economic and con- 
servation reservations. They are cre- 
ated to furnish a wood crop, to protect 
water sheds, to resist erosion. The 
timber produced is cut and marketed. 
Water power reservoirs are erected. 
Hunting is permitted. Leases are issued 
for private cottage sites. National Parks 
on the other hand are set aside for the 
enjoyment of all the people, with special 
emphasis on the educational, inspira- 
tional, or historical opportunities they 
afford. The friends of the park move- 
ment were responsible for choosing the 
Department of the Interior as the safest 
place to assign the National Park Ser- 
vice, and they do not desire a change. 

The forest reserves represent some 
160,000,000 acres, an area far exceeding 
the 12,580,000 acres—including Alaska’s 
5,800,000—of the National Parks and 
Monuments. There are twenty acres of 
National Forests for every one of Na- 
tional Parks. The forests have an im- 
portant function to perform and should 
be administered separately from the 
parks. Combining them is like putting 
a picture gallery in a natural history 
museum. ‘These forests are admirably 
administered in the Department of Agri- 
culture. Why then disturb the present 
satisfactory relationship in order to 
bring about a doubtful paper advantage 
in a logical regrouping? A Planning 
Director would no doubt suggest adjust- 
ments needed to bring about efficiency 
and economy, such as an exchange of 
services along the lines of the special- 
ties of each bureau. 

The planning features listed in the 
Public Works groups of the department 
set-up would give many new opportuni- 
ties to codrdinate national planning on a 
grand scale. For one thing, we desire 
to see Federal buildings in the cities 
and towns of the United States located 
in accordance with the official city plans. 
Too often other considerations have dic- 
tated a choice of locality. 

The education and health activities of 
the Federal government would cer- 
tainly not suffer through association 
with each other and with the groups sug- 
gested, in the Department of the Interior. 

Another proposed shift demanding 
consideration is the placing of The Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission under the Department of the 
Interior. This commission was first a 
park-purchase body and was later re- 
organized into a park and planning com- 
mission. In any readjustment, the 
park-purchase features might, perhaps, 
be assigned to some codrdinating pur- 
chasing agency. But the present plan- 
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RED LETTER DAYS are 


on the bargain counter 
... A limited budget 
today will cover more 
of Europe than has been possible for many, many years. 

We have just published a little book which gives facts and figures 
about European travel this year. It’s FREE. 

Steamship rates are low. You can go over and back for as low 
as $184 tourist class. You can go on one of the popular tours for 
30 days for as little as $346, a// expenses. 

It will be a colorful year in Europe. It’s Holy Year in Rome. Musi- 
cal festivals in honor of Wagner will delight the traveler in Germany. 
Send the coupon. See how easy it will be to PACK UP AND GO. 


This message sponsored by the following Transatlantic Steamship Lines: Anchor Line, Canadian- 
Pacific Steamships. Cosulich Line, Cunard Line, French Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland- 
America Line, Italia Line, North German Lloyd, Red Star Line, United States Lines, White Star Line. 


 RANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 

| 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:— Will you please send me, without 

obligation, your free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 
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A Tiny, Inconspicuous 
Symbol Identifies Genuine 


ROCK ofr AGES 


Less than an inch in diameter, it is 
etched unobtrusively on genuine Rock 
of Ages memorials. Like the signature of 
Rembrandt on a painting or the hall- 
mark on fine silver, it identifies the gen- 
uine and protects the purchaser. 
To the great majority who insist upon hav- 
ing the permanent beauty of a Rock of Ages 
memorial, it is a safeguard against their 
unfamiliarity with values in granite— 
a comforting assurance that the memorial 
they have selected is genuine Rock of Ages 
backed bythe Gold Bond of the National 
V Surety Co. and the everlasting guarantee 
Sages, of the Rock of Ages Corporation. 
%, Only accredited Rock of Ages dealers display 
4 memorials upon which this tiny inconspicuous 
# symbol of security—less than aninch in diam- 
eter—is unobtrusively etc 


ROCK oF AGES 


The Everlasting Granite Memorial 
ROCK of AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Vermont 
Canadian Distributor: Stanstead Granite 
Quarries Co., Ltd., Beebe, Quebec, Canada 


Booklet ‘*How to Choose a Memorial’ on request. 
Name R-5 
Address. 





















ROYAL RANSOM 
OF ROMANCE 


FOR THE PRICE OF A SONG 
IN BEAUTIFUL 


GERMANY 


Old world glory of 
ancient castles and 
medieval 
Modern marvels of 


towns. 


great cities, The immortal operas 
of the Wagner Festivals. Every- 
where the economy of romance. 
The inspiring Rhine, Black For- 
est, Bavarian Alps. Bright-hued 
villages. Famous German health 
resorts. Thrilling sports. 
Honest prices and courteous 


German hospitality in the land of 
Wanderlust and Gemuetlichkeit. 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue-New York 








Shifting Bureaus 
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ning, platting, and highway location 
activities of the commission seem to be 
essential to comprehensive planning. 
The commission, which serves without 
compensation, is a regional as well as a 
city planning body. Four of its members 
are appointed by the President of the 
United States; two of its ex officio mem- 
bers are appointed by the President, 
three by secretaries in the Cabinet, and 
two are members of Congress who serve 
ex officio as committee chairmen. 

The independence of the commission 
is essential to its effectiveness. Whether 
it should be maintained independently, 
covering the region in and around Wash- 
ington, or should be assigned to the De- 
partment of the Interior, depends on 
whether it is clothed with power to advise 
in national planning matters involving 
the Federal government more definitely 
than at present. If the direction of land 
use and public works is to be given to 
a bureau in the Department of the In- 
terior, such a planning body might well 
perform a useful function. However, if 
this should come about, the appointment 
of the members by the President of the 
United States, the independence of the 
commission in the selection of its staff, 
as well as the broad powers conferred 
upon it under its organic act, should be 
safeguarded. 

The National Commission of Fine 
Arts might also be transferred to the 
Department of the Interior under the 
same conditions. This body was created 
in President Taft’s administration in 1910 
and is by custom composed of architects, 
landscape architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors. It gives critical advice on the de- 
signs of public buildings, monuments and 
other public works. 

The placing of the custody and care of 
Federal buildings and grounds in the 
Department of the Interior raises the 
question as to what should be done with 
the public parks of the National Capital, 
which are now administered by the Office 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks. 
There are those who advocate placing 
the parks of the Federal City and the 
regional parkways along the Potomac 
River under the direction of the Na- 
tional Park Service. Others favor plac- 
ing the parks of the District under 
the District Commissioners. It may be 
recalled that the present federal office 
was set up to correct a deplorable con- 
dition which existed when the totally 
inadequate parks were left to the District 
government. 

The Federal City, conceived and built 
upon a scale to serve the nation, needs a 
far more extensive park system than a 
purely local city of similar size. Why 
not, then, frankly recognize the Federal 
responsibility for an extensive city and 
regional park system by retaining the 
administration as well as the decision for 
purchase of parks in an agency of the 
Federal government? 

Thus, the Interior Department might 
realize the expectations of its creators 
of 1849 that it become the Home depart- 
ment of the Federal government. 




















14 DAYS 


Visit intense Moscow, impressive 
Kiev, then cruise to titanic Dnie- 
prohes Dam, and past Cossack villages 
to spacious Odessa. First Class, 
$205; Tourist, $110; Special, $65. 


Other unusual Tours: Colorful 
Ukrainia, 10 days; Cruising the Volga, 
12 days; Great Cities Tour, 17 days. 
New low travel rates ...15 tours 
to choose from... 5 to 31 days. 


Price includes Intourist hotels, 
meals, guide-interpreters, Soviet 
visa and transportation from start- 
ing to ending point in the Soviet 
Union. Price does not include 
round trip passage to the Soviet 
Union. 


Write for Booklet RR5 


INTOURIST - INC. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Or see your 
own travel agent. 















PIONEER - 
HOSPITALITY 
in quiet CHELSEA 


The good name of this 
hotel now under new 
management_has contin- 
ued throughout the years, 








Liberal Prices Deainaias at $400 
Daily Including Meals. 


European Pian If Desired 


J. Howard Slocum, 
Managing Director 


Other hotels under the direction of 
Mr. Slocum are: 

The Flanders. 

Ocean City, N. Se 


The Princeton ~~ 
Princeton, N. 


HOTEL 


CHELSEA 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 41 


ANOTHER of his campaign promises is 
on the road to fulfilment as President 
Roosevelt sends Congress a special mes- 
sage dealing with the sale of securities 
(March 29). Designed to protect the in- 
vestor, the accompanying bill for which 
he asks approval requires that new 
securities be registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Full and honest ad- 
vertising of such securities is imposed 
on their sponsors. 


Ir 1s definitely indicated that the 
world’s central banks consider the 
United States on the gold standard, in 
spite of gold restrictions, when the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle, 
Switzerland, resumes normal trading in 
dollars (April 10). This bank is per- 
mitted to deal only in the currencies of 
countries on the gold standard, and had 
suspended handling the dollar .at the 
time of the March banking crisis in the 
United States. 


Other Nations 


Hitler as dictator . . . En- 
gland and Russia . . . Revolt 
in Uruguay. 
DOLF Hitter becomes virtual dictator 
of Germany’s domestic and foreign 
affairs (March 23). This occurs when 
the Reichstag passes an enabling act 
handing all governmental functions—ex- 
cept financial—to the Cabinet for four 
years and then brings its two-day ses- 
sion to an_ indefinite adjournment. 
Chancellor Hitler publicly affirms Ger- 
many’s intention to remain disarmed if 
other nations show a willingness to de- 
crease their forces; and he_ scouts 
rumors of a return to the monarchy. 


ENGLAND recalls (March 30) her am- 
bassador to Russia, Sir Esmond Ovey. 
The action follows friction between Lon- 
don and Moscow growing out of Rus- 
sia’s arrest of six English engineers on 
charges of sabotage. 


Urucuay’s President Gabriel Terra 
dissolves the Congress and the Na- 
tional Administrative Council and 
assumes dictatorial powers (March 31). 
A threatened popular uprising because 
of President Terra’s wish to abolish the 
Council is believed responsible. Under 
Uruguay’s liberal constitution of 1919, 
many public monopolies and the na- 
tion’s social insurance are administered 
by the Council. 


GERMANY, under orders of the Nazi 
government, stages a one-day anti-Jew- 
ish demonstration (April 1). All Jewish 
stores are picketed by Nazis, but the 
process is reputedly orderly. Govern- 
ment officials say that the boycott is to 
persuade the outside world that it must 
“recant its anti-German agitation”. 
Demonstrations against the Hitler gov- 
ernment, especially that held in New 
York (March 29), had irritated the 
Nazis. Secretary of State Hull, replying 
to questions as to the position of Jews 
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Palms ... Sunshine... 


REAK AWAY. from routine sights and 

scenes this summer. Within the usual 
time and cost limits of an ordinary vacation, 
you can visit Southern California ... and 
come back with energy renewed, imagina- 
tion stirred, your whole life enriched by 
the memories of an unforgettably glorious 
experience. 

From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. Costs while here (nor- 
mally about 16% under the U. S. average) 
as well as costs of getting here, have been 
further drastically slashed—lowest in fifteen 
years. Clear, rainless days and cool nights 
(you’ll sleep under blankets) will restore 
your joy of living. What a wealth of ways 
you'll find to have a good time in this world- 
playground: 

All your favorite sports in new, inspiring 


|, settings. The broad beaches and bright pleas- 


ure-islands of the blue Pacific. Crystal lakes 
in mile-high forests, and nearby, the eternal 
snows of a real glacier. The glamorous for- 
eign atmosphere of Old Mexico, of ancient 
Spanish Missions, palms, orange groves and a 
port where ships from the seven seas lie at 
anchor. The gaiety of Hollywood, world 
entertainment center. The delights of Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Long Beach, Pomona and scores of other 
cities surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. Come, enjoy it all this summer, 
when you need it most! 


You've earned ..You need..a a 


REAL VACATION \ 


“Here’s what you can 
do in just 2 weeks 







every vacation joy ’msd cool Pacific breezes 


FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 

. just off the press... 72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 











acation costs may 
7 never be so low again in 


pn 
CALIFORNIA 


: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 

: Dept. 5-R, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

: Send me free illustrated book giving complete details 
: (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. 
: Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 











: C) Los Angeles CO Orange CZ San Diego 
* () Kern LJ Santa Barbara CD Riverside 
: Name 
: Street 
: City State 
Sues ._ (Please Print Your Name and Address 
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We couldn’t 


remember what we 
came to forget 


Fort De Russy’s gun salutes che sunset. 
Five o’clock on Oahu. The sun drops 
down for its dip in the southern sea. A 
moon rises behind Diamond Head. 
Five o’clock now. ..dinner at eight. 
Time for.one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing lei- 
surely with the sounds of tinkling glasses 

, and laughter coming from a nearby lanai. 
utside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights 
cwinkling cto the early 
stars, and away on the 
coral reef the puff of 
white surf, the mystic 
flare of torches where 
natives fish with spears. 
Here surely is the place 
where you can forget! 
Forget... forget what? 
Wecan’t remember... It doesn’t matter. 


But Remember This 
Seeing Honolulu and che island of Oahu 
is just one-fourth of your Hawaiian ad- 
venture, You can cruise by plane or steam- 
er from Honolulu to the isles of Kauai 
.. Maui. .and Hawaii. (305,059 U.S. 
citizens are waiting to welcome you 
...now. (Thanks co che cooling trade 
winds the chermometer will stay below 
85°all summer long. (This isthe season 
(March—September) of che beautiful 
flame trees... gardens growing in the 
tree tops. (385 pounds is the record 
swordfish catch with a regulation 24- 
thread line in Hawaiian waters. (There 
are 20 golf courses on the islands. 


$220 Roundtrip 
From the Pacific Coast to Hawaii and 
back—$220, First Class. Comfortable 
Cabin Class accommodations, $150 
roundtrip. See your local travel agent. 


HAWAI| 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU tay 
(HONOLULU, HAWAIL, U.S. A.) > 
1514 RUSS BLDG - SAN FRANCISCO \.. ; 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative 
information about the Islands. For a %@ 
special booklet on Hawait, with picture | 
maps, send 10 cents for cost of handling. 
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The March of Events 


Continued from page 59 


in Germany, had said that his informa- 
tion was that their persecution was 
“virtually terminated” (March 26). 


Appointments 


Administration aides abroad 


and at home. 
pe SENATE confirms (March 16) 
two Presidential appointments: 
As United States Ambassador to France, 
Jesse Isidor Straus, New York merchant, 
prominent member of the Democratic 


party, and student of international 
affairs: As Ambassador to Mexico, 
Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, 


Secretary of the Navy during the Wilson 
administration, editor and publisher. 


Rosert WortH BINGHAM is given Sen- 
ate approval as Ambassador to Great 
Britain (March 22). Member of the 
Kentucky bar; resident of Louisville; 
newspaper publisher. 


Magsor A. V. Datrympte of California 
is appointed to succeed Colonel Amos 
W. W. Woodcock as director of the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition, a post he had occu- 
pied since 1930 (March 31). 


As Amsassapor to Spain, the President 
appoints Claude G. Bowers, research 
historian, editorial writer, author, and 
active Democrat (April 3). 


Frank Murpuy, Mayor of Detroit since 
1930, is named as Governor General of 
the Philippines (April 7). 


International Consultations 


Disarmament plans .. . Japan 
and the Leaque ... Talks in 
Washington. 


RIME MINISTER MacDoNnatp in- 

jects new life into the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference by offering a 
British plan (March 16) aimed at 
achieving European equality and at the 
same time a reduction of approximately 
a million armed men. Naval, land, and 
air forces are to be limited, and France 
and Italy are asked to come within the 
London naval agreements of 1930. The 
plan is to remain in force for five years, 
at the end of which time a second dis- 
armament conference would be called. 
Ten days later (March 27) the Geneva 
conferees recess for one month. 


Rome conversations between Premier 
Mussolini and Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald result in the suggestion for a politi- 
cal union of France, England, Germany, 
and Italy in an attempt to further dis- 
armament and ensure European peace 
(March 20). Pledging themselves to act 
within the framework of the League, 
the four would attempt to secure revi- 
sion of the war treaties as a means of 
lessening international friction. 


Japan notifies the League of Nations 
(March 27) that “irreconcilable” differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the Man- 





















“When do we eat?’ 


@ Ride trail this summer in Glacier 
National Park. See the land-of- 
shining-mountains from the top- 
deck of a trail-wise pony. Get young 
again—hungry as a 10 year-old. 
Glacier Park has everything—com- 
fortable hotels, breathless peaks 
and Alpine lakes, hundreds of trails, 
guides that can cook, spin yarns 
and philosophize. On the Great 
Northern main line. 


Glacier Park 


on the route of the 


Empire Builder 
Write A, J. Dickinson, 
P. T. M., 729 Great 
Northern Railway Bidg., 
St. Paul, for particulars. 











¢ SEFUROPE . 












THE HIGH SPOTS | 23 Days 
AT LOW RATES, ‘°1715° 
Select the itinerary you like 43 - 


best. Enjoya real worth-while 
vacation. From New York 
June 22nd—weekly there- 
after. Go and return on one 
of the “Famous Four’’— our 


STABILIZED SHIPS 


—in Third Class, the favorite 
collegiate travel mode. 


$376 


Write for booklet: Economy Tours 


L ] N E 39 Broadway, New York 


Or Your Travel Agent 















ONLY—S0O Cents 
348 Page Cloth Bound Book 


“Our Presidents’ 


By James Morgan 
Fascinating brief biographies of all the Presidents 
of the United States—Washington to Hoover. A 
few copies left from a large sale. Send in coupon 
at once before they are all gone. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. RR 5-33 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 

Send me a copy of Our Presidents in cloth bind- 
ing at the special bargain price of 50> cents. 


pO TEL CR Ce CL EET ETP PET ee TEE eT 


AGATONB «59.0. 056.0. 410:0'9'9:6:5:0:9 $ib.6 60's too tp v0.66 cee eee cso 











REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 
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LOW RATES 


You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex-. 


pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 


four minutes from 
Shops and Theatres: 
Garage in building 

















OBSERVE 
MOTHERS DAY 


THE 
GOLDEN RULE WAY 


In honor of Mother —wiatsoever 
ye would that others should do for YOUR MOTHER 
if she were left destitute, do ye even so for other mothers 
and dependent children, millions of whom today, through 
unemployment and other causes beyond their control. 
are suffering, and some of them dying, for lack of the 


simple necessities of life. 


Suggestions for Mothers Day Observance 
ILLUSTRATED SOUVENIR BOOKLET, containing poems 
including new hymn “Faith of Our Mothers”, scriptural quotations, 
classical tributes, suggested programs for churches, clubs, schools, 
lodges and homes will be sent free of charge upon request. Address: 





THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 
Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y 


Without obligation on my part, send Mothers Day booklet referred to above 


NAME. 





(Indicate Rev., Dr., Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 





STREET. 


CITY and STATE 
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churian situation make it necessary for 
her to leave Geneva. (See page 30.) 


THE Wor.p Court rules (April 5) that 
the eastern coast of Greenland belongs 
to Denmark. Denmark had submitted 
the case in July, 1931, three days after 
Norway had occupied the territory and 
claimed it. The decision is based on the 
Kiel treaty of 1814 in which Denmark 
ceded Norway to Sweden, with the ex- 
ception of Greenland and several smaller 
islands. The disputed region is largely 
uninhabited, but considered valuable as 
a possible source of coal and petroleum 
and as a future base for airplanes. 


EXPLORATORY conversations in Wash- 
ington in regard to the World Economic 
Conference will cover silver, wheat, cop- 
per, tariffs, and currency, President 
Roosevelt announces (April 10). Eleven 
nations have accepted his invitation to 
have spokesmen present in late April 
and early May, and other countries have 
indicated that they would like to be in- 
cluded in the conversations. England 
will be represented by Prime Minister 
MacDonald; France is going to send 
former Premier Herriot; and Italy, Ger- 
many, Japan, Argentine, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Canada, and Mexico will be rep- 
resented. 


Obituary 


EFFERSON De ANGELIS, 73. Famed 

actor and comic opera star at 
the turn of the century. Appeared in 
“The Wedding Day”—(March 20). 


CHRISTIAN CHANNING Gross, 37. Sol- 
dier, author, diplomat. Recipient of 
United States Distinguished Service 
Cross, English Military Cross, French 
Croix de Guerre. Former Secretary of 
American Embassy in Paris—(March 26). 


THomas Bucarp Paton, 71. Trained 
for the law, had for the past twenty-five 
years been general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. Author and 
advocate of many federal and state 
banking laws—(March 28). 


Rear ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MorFFetTT, 
chief of the navy’s Bureau of Aeronau- 
tics; and Commander Frank C. McCord, 
captain of the dirigible Akron. Killed 
when the Akron, in the midst of a 
storm, crashes into the ocean off Barne- 
gat, New Jersey, carrying seventy-three 
of her seventy-six officers and men to 
their death—(April 4). 


Eart Derr Biacers, 48. Author and 
playwright. Wrote “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate”. Creator of Charlie Chan de- 
tective stories—(April 5). 


Hersert NATHAN Straus, 51. Vice- 
president of R. H. Macy & Co. New 
York. Philanthropist, active Republi- 
can—(April 6). 


Dr. Henry vAN Dyke, 80. Poet, essay- 
ist, Presbyterian minister, prominent ed- 
ucator. American Minister to the Neth- 
erlands during the difficult period of 
American neutrality—(April 10). 





Along Anericas 
LONGEST ELECTRIFIED 
AR RAILROAD 


YELLOWSTONE (S2tenay) 
PUGET SOUND COUNTRY 
MT. RAINIER 

MT. BAKER 

OLYMPIC PENINSULA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALASKA 


“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
ESCORTED ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Return via California-Colorado or 
the Canadian Rockies if you wish. 
Lowest Fares Apply 
via the 


OLYMPIAN 


The electrified way 
Scenically supreme 


Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 

The Milwaukee Road 

Room 331, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
1 am thinking of vacationing as I have checked 
above. Please send illustrated folders and 
information, 1900-8 
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For space and rates in 
HE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc. 







Bathing Fishing Sailing 


AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cAtlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 
Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 


ae Your Vacation on Quaint Cape Cod 


FOR BOOKLET WRITE VACATION BUREAU, Room 118-C, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
THE NEW HAVEN Rr..* 


RESORT Ww 


our departments write to 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 










Golfing 























___ MASSACH USETTS Kis 
THE MAYFLOWER H 
on Cape Cod Bay at Manomet Pointe yee 
outh, and in the town of Hyannis, Mass. 
Reasonably Priced Fine Hotels 


VERMONT 
SEE THE 


Green Mountains 


Visit New England, but focus on Vermont 
-.. it’s the best of advice for a joyous vaca- 
tion ! A new, handsomely illustrated book. | 
let, ‘‘Unspoiled Vermont,” 
gives you a pre-view of your 
ideal vacationland. Here, ina 
scenic domain where every 
landscape inspires and thrills, 
your vacation budget will com- 
mand the best of country 
living with all modern con- 
veniences. Write today for 
this free “‘ Show-window”’ 
of Vermont. 
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OND-WO™ 


Sail July 1 in the “Carin- 
thia”’, most recent Cu- 
narder, for 5 pleasure- 
laden weeks of cruising 
in northern waters. 


NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 


Jeeland ece Fiords eee the 
gay Seandinavian capi- 
tals and Russia. Return 
August 5 or later in any 
eonvenient Cunarder. 
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VERMONT 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. D, State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 





LAKE  CHAMPLAIN bot 
Golf, tennis, sailing, riding, music. Lowest rates. 
May 30-Oct. 1. Folder. A. E. BEACH, Vergennes, Vt. 











weal N EWFOUNDLAND 
=N The waters are full of ’em in 
NE 


'A thousand virgin 
lakes and streams,, 
‘alive with fighting: sal- 
mon and trout...‘ big 
ones” that will pro- 
vide many a thrilling 
battle to test your 
skill with rod and 
reel. Get out your 
sportiest tackle and 
come to Newfoundland. Favored 
by nature with magnificent scenery 
and a healthful climate, this new- 
found vacation land also provides 
modern hotels and camps, fine mo- 
tor roads and excellent facilities for 
golf and other sports... with costs 
—for everything—amazingly low. 

Write for «NEWFOUNDLAND INVITES 

YOU”’, a booklet sent free from the New- 

foundland Information Bureau, 53 Journal 

Bldg., Boston, Mass., orthe N« wfoundland 


be Touristand Publicity Commission, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 


ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Y. 
CRATER CLUB 


Essex-on-Lake Champlain, N. Y. Modern cottages, 
no h keeping cares. Exclusive clientele. Moder- 


































Where-To-Go Travel influence ts world wide. 
Montana RANCHES N. Mexico 
A DUDE RANCH VACATION 


For this sammer is low in cost and full of adven- 
ture. Come to MILL CREEK RANCH, in the heart 
of the Rockies, LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Rancho DE DIAS ALEGRES 


In the sunshine state of New Mexico. Unsurpassed 
climate and scenery, altitude 7,400 feet. Booklet. 


FRANK J. TEAGUE, LAS VEGAS, N. M 
TRAVEL 

Curope $4 
ALL EXPENSES * ELEVEN COUNTRIES * 60 DAYS“ 
See France, Monaco, Italy, Switzerland, Li 
tenstein, Austria, Germany, Belgium, a 
f Holland, England and Scotland. 


32 Deye—Frence, Belgium, 
\. Holland, England,$270 3 


pentor Michigan Ave jjlours RICAGO 


SNE U OR iO P E 


All expense tours. Small select groups. Luxurious 
hotels. Cultured and experienced leaders and 
hostesses. Mediterranean Cruise frequently in- 
cluded. Some tours by motor throughout. Inde- 
pendent travel arranged. Cruise and steamship 
Looiings effected. Wide selection itineraries 24 
|days $180 to 74 days$717. Request booklet ‘* W.’’ 


‘CARLETON TOURS, 522 sth Ave.N.Y. 








CUNARD LINE 
25 Broadway, New York 
RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
145 Tremont St., Boston 
or any steamship agent 














Our advertisers waste no money in pri —— 
their invitations to people who cannot accep 
Always advertise as widely as you are able. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Best of the ‘* Big 4’’ in European Travel. Ask for 
free booklet, stating preference of sailing from 
Boston, New York, Quebec or Montreal. 


TEMPLE TOURS — Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Santa Karbara, Philadelphia, Montreal 






























When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
It will be greatly to your advantage to do so. to do so. 


EUROPE ».;. $169 


BO ree. 
come TRAVEL cu 580 HETH “AYE., NEW YORK 























ate rates. References required. Send for circulars. 


TRAVEL 
Vacations Planned! 
ROAD MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS Cr 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in 
the United States, Canada or Mex- 
ico, write us telling when and where 
you want to go. We will send, post- 
paid, free, state road maps of each state 
you pass through, mark with your 
best routes, illustrated booklets of in- 
teresting vacation and historic spots, 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco 
Passport, a small pocket folder, which 
ini luces you to 18,000 Conoco sta- 
tions and alers and provides you 
with spaces to record the expenses of 
your trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
opera' y Continental Oil Co., is 
America’s p rroaven free travel service. 
Address Dept. 8,Conoco 
ravel Bureau, ‘Denver, 














Colorado. 


















NEW ORLEANS LA. 








New Orleans 


One of America’s Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 












(The St. Charles BB 





All-e pense tour prices from $260 to $979 ‘ 
include round trip ocean , hotels, meals, travel 
in Europe, guide service, motor trips, admissions to io 
leries and oes you. .»s! Write for 
Booklet “E THE TRA /E*, GU" oe Pe. 
180 No. Michigen, Chicago 521 Fi th wey Ne 











'Where-To-Go for June closes April 25 
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WFOUNDLAND 
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earest 


" Foreign” Vacation 
~~ + d pee 





“NOVA 
SCOTIA 


Only 15 hours from Boston—or 
22 hours from New York—by 
direct ocean liners to old mari- 
time Yarmouth. Then, in a com- 
fortable train you sweep past 
quaint towns, shimmering lakes 
and flashing glimpses of thesea,to 
Digby—for good living, golf, ten- 
nis, swimming. To Bear River, or 
Annapolis Royal—second oldest 
town on the continent; to old 
Grand Pré in Evangeline-land, or 
onto historic Halifax. Scores ofde- 
lightful vacation spots and ideal 
camping and fishing regions. Low- 
est rates—at modern hotels and 
comfortable inns. Excellent train 
service. Write for literature and 
All-Expense Tours. 


DoMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


or Canadian Pacific ty, 344 Madi: 
Ave., New York, or nearest tourist agency. 




















Travel for the Elite. 
Individoal Attention. = Aspirations 
ours. Benefit from Dover vend 's 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S WORK 





mA 300 


By, Rpacialists in Economical 


“Sontene with 15,500 velers. 


ELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Bookle 








Quality Service to Advertisers 


Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
entertainment offerings. 










































TRAVEL 


HOTEL- RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 















epee 


Good Roads 
Magic Scenery 
Old World Charm j 


Roads of Romance that lead 

through church-crowned 
towns and hamlets — past 
Norman farms and ancient 
manors — by distant hills 











and winding river — unfold- 














$200 















ah SUMMER TOUR 
doco India and Ceylon 
» past 
lakes @ Two weeks in little- 
eat known Southern India 
if, ten- 
ver, Or ... marvelous temples, 
“ere elephant forests, pilgrim 
niae festivals. Sea-breeze- 
3s ofde- cooledtemperature little 
_— above New York mid- 
* ven summer. American dol- 
train lar buys $1.25 worth at 
e and 





present exchange. Write 
for information, itinera- 
ries to Delhi House, 38 
E. 57th St. New York, 
of your Own agent. 








INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 








Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 





oklet of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 

rs their high standing. 

se de- Our departments undeniably exert the most 

Travel helpful influence upon every member of the 

tively families where their advice is habitually sought 

prises and plans made accordingly. 

eir 


Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 





ing the thrilling story of 
New France. 

Quebec is Old World — 
glamorous. Montreal is con- 
tinental, sophisticated. The 
Laurentians—a sportsman’s 
Paradise — 

The Gaspé Peninsula calls 
with the lure of the Sea and 
the wild beauty of unspoiled 
shore and mountain. 













TRAVEL 
42. 


EOI - 





It’s very pleasant in Ireland to 
feel that everywhere you go 
you’re amongst friends, to be 
greeted on the road with ‘‘LA 
vress’’ (Fine day) or **5o 
mbeanniis1d DIA BSuie ”’ 
(God bless you). 

It’s natural you should feel at 
home since everywhere in 
Ireland you'll find historical 
associations with the United 
States. 

What better start for your 
European tour than a visit to 








Excellent Roads — Econom- 
ical Wayside Inns — French 
Canadian Cuisine. 






Mail coupon for beautiful 
illustrated booklets—road maps, 
eto., which will help you to plan 
a successful holiday. 







Quebec Provincial Tourist Bureau 
Quebec City Canada 


Please send descriptive booklet tor 


Name. 





Street 
. 
1K Cily 
: ¢ Slale 
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| The seven magazines The W here-to-go Bureau 
uses regularly are all quality publications, 
are welcome visitors monthly in our best 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 








ll The mostextensive 


Mediterranean Cruise 


at lowest cost in history 


Visit every country $ 590 


on the Mediterranean 
Black Sea and Russia up including 
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GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $500. 
Modern ONE.-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds.. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portland,Ore- 











TO THE 
ouent 





this summer PLUS the 
at no extra cost..... shore trips 


Sails July 1st. 63 days. S.S. Pres- 
ident Johnson—one American 
ship, one American management 
throughout. First class on/y—all - 
outside staterooms... . Personal 








direction James Boring. 
JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 
fl 642 Fifth Ave., NewYork City I 















this friendly, fascinating land? 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 
Dester, Vice - President — Passenger 
Traffic, (Dept.A 25)L MS Corpora- 
tion, and G S Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or 
from your own Ticket Agent. 


L M 8 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 





MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 


: CRUISE 
54 Days... $425. up 


including all expense aship 
and ashore visiting 


25 Cities, 12 Countries 
on the Trans-Atlantic Liner 


VOLENDAM 


wok JULY 5 


New York 
First class throughout 


Full details from your local agents 


HOLLAND - AMERICA LINE 


29 B’way, N. Y. & offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 











BERNESE OBERLAND — 
Jungfrau Region 


SWITZERLAND 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR PEACE, 
joy and contentment, not to men- 
tion opportunities for rejuvena- 
tion and intellectual improve- 
ment, cease further search, for 
Switzerland is waiting to gra- 
ciously offer you these comforts. 


TRAVEL 
in COMFORT and 
SAFETY 


Travel wisely and economi- 
cally. Always follow a compre- 
hensive itinerary, including ... 
the LOETSCHBERG line to 
the BERNESE OBERLAND, 
with the quaint old towns of 
BERNE, capital of Switzer- 
land ... and THUN-INTER- 
LAKEN, for that spectacular 
trip ... to the JUNGFRAU- 
JOCH. 


Write us for information and travel 
literature, asking for Map OW-5. 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 





The Where-To-Go system influences the people. 
ae gh ye the cream of all Travel prospects 
j— U. S. income taxpayers on $5,000 and over, 











MAINE 

VACATION at the Famous KENNEBAGO LAKE, 
Best fly-fishing in Maine. Individual Log Cabins, 
open fires, baths, electric lights. Boating, canoeing, 
trails and tennis. Fresh vegetables and berries from 
our own garden. Ideal for families. Reasonable} 


rates. Illustrated booklet 
KENNEB 










AGO HOTEL CO. 
Kennebago Lake, Maine 














MI STOPS SEA SICKNESS 
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Will Stocks Rise 
With Roosevelt? 


year is the question our investment-minded 
readers have been asking our Investment 
Counsel. What do you think? Is this the 
time at last to "buy for a long pull’? Most 
of us bought the wrong securities. Some of 
them, however, are weathering the depres- 
sion and with better conditions will earn good 
dividends. If you are still harboring various 
“cats and dogs" why not replace them with 
stocks having better prospects of recovery? 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is not interested in selling investment 
advice, but it is genuinely interested in serv- 
ing its readers in the fullest measure. Be- 
cause of the number of investment inquiries 
received, it is necessary to make a small 
charge in order to retain the best investment 
counsellor available. 


Impartial; Unbiased Coun.el 


Readers’ inquiries about any particular 
company or any particular security will be 
answered by an expert whose experience 
includes ten years as financial editor of a 
leading monthly magazine (not this maga- 
zine) and five years of association with a 
New York investment house. His special 
cccupation has been the gathering of invest- 
ment information, and the rendering of im- 
partial advice. Readers should feel free to 
take advantage of this service. 


Here are typical inquiries recently received 
from subscribers: 


“Il own a few shares of Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation 2nd preferred stock. Would you 
advise me to sell or hold this stock for the long 
pull? it was purchased in 1922 at around $80 
a share. What do you believe is the general 
outlook for this company?" 


“lt own the following stocks: 20 shares Common, 
Shell Union Oil Corp., paid $22; 10 shares 
Common, California Packing Corp., paid $66; 
5 shares 7% Preferred, Armour & Co. of Delaware, 
paid $99; 30 shares 6% Preferred A, Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., paid $93. Should these 
—e be held, sold, or further committments 
made?” 


“I am enclosing $15.00, please give me an 
analysis on: (1) Beatrice Creamery, (2) Curtis 
Publishing Co., (3) Davison Chemical Company 
(Receivership), (4) Fairbanks-Morse Company 
(5) Gimbel Brothers, (6) Kennecott Copper, and 
te General Motors. Please answer specifically: 
Item No. 1) Does it have oe bank loans? (2) Is 
its funded debt large? (3) What is its bonded 
indebtedness, and are its maturities near at 
hand? (4) What is the cash position or its 
equivalent in bonds? (5) Is it well managed? 
(6) Is it a subsidiary of a holding company? 
(7) Are any of these companies paying dividends 
and if so, what are they paying?" 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 
but need not be used if you wish to write a 
letter asking specific information on any se- 
curity. For this service the fee is $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported 
upon, and $1 for each subsequent security 
on which a report is required. 


| 
| INVESTMENT SERVICE, | 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK 
| 55 Fifth Ave., New York | 
Enclosed find $... ($2 for the first security, | 
$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment | 
| analyses on securities which I am listing below or 
j on separate sheet, together with questions which l 
| I wish specifically answered. 
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Our Authors 


Jrenss C. Wise, who writes on the 
stabilization of rail securities, dates 
his railroad association to service as a 
special member of the War Department 
Claims Board. In this capacity he helped 
settle post-war claims between the War 
Department and the nation’s railroads. 
A native of Virginia, Mr. Wise received 
his law degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1909, and immediately started 
practice in Richmond. During the World 
War he participated in the offensives at 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne. Twice 
he was awarded the Distinguished Ser- 
vice Cross “for extraordinary heroism 
in battle, retaining command though 
wounded.” Distinguished also as an at- 
torney, Mr. Wise became special counsel 
for the United States on the Mixed 
Claims Commission after the War, work- 
ing on claims between the United States 
and Germany. In 1930 he was appointed 
special assistant to Attorney General Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell. 


e@ e¢ JosePpH Stace Lawrence follows 
up his article on “Canada’s Banking 
Strength”, which appeared last month, by- 
describing in this number “The Failure 
of State Banking”. We hope that he will 
be a frequent contributor to this maga- 
zine in the months to come. 

Mr. Lawrence began in March the pub- 
lication of his own magazine, a weekly 
business digest which he calls The Econ- 
ostat, coined from the words “economist” 
and “statistician”. 

The Econostat, as we have seen its 
first few issues, is destined to delight the 
man who wants to know. There are 
articles, and editorials, and analyses; but 
back of all these are comparative tables 
and charts in profusion. Each issue con- 
tains the interpreted financial statement 
of one or more of our giant corporations. 
We welcome his new periodical to our 
own reading table. 


@ ¢@ ALLEN DIEHL ALBERT is assistant to 
the president of Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition, and the director of 
its Department of Plan and Program. He 
studied law in Washington, D. C., but 
later became a reporter on Washington 
and New York papers and acted as cor- 
respondent in the Spanish-American 
War. For several years prior to 1910 he 
was chief editorial writer for the Wash- 
ington Times. From that position he 
went to Columbus, Ohio, as publisher of 
the News; and between 1912 and 1916 he 
edited the Minneapolis Tribune. His in- 
terest then shifted to the field of public 
utilties, which work took him to Florida. 
For the last decade and a half he has 
made a study of city development and 
is considered an authority on municipal 
growth and planning. 


@ e@ Freperick E. Murpuy has a 
through understanding of the agricultural 
situation and the problems of the farmer. 
In addition to his work as publisher of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, he carries on 
widespread farm activities of his own in 
Minnesota, including the breeding of 
purebred Holstein cattle and Percheron 


horses. His article in our January issue 
on farm difficulties and suggested rem- 
edies attracted wide attention. This 
month he analyzes the Administration’s 
bold efforts to bring agricultural prices 
to a level in keeping with the prices of 
other commodities. 


@ @ Samvet McCune Linpsay is known 
to some of our readers as a valued con- 
tributor of articles on eastern affairs. 
When semi-official agencies of the Jap- 
anese government invited a group of 
American journalists to visit the east in 
1930, Dr. Lindsay went as a special rep- 
resentative of this magazine. At that 
time he made an extended tour of China, 
Korea, Manchuria, and Japan, and car- 
ried away definite impressions of condi- 
tions in the east. At the same time 
contact with Japanese statesmen gave 
him a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems and viewpoint of Japan. His 
opinions appeared in a series: of articles 
in these pages in 1930 and 1931. Dr. 
Lindsay is professor of Social Legisla- 
tion at Columbia University, New York 
City. In recent years he has had oppor- 
tunity to spend a great deal of time at 
Geneva where he has been actively con- 
nected with the work of the League of 
Nations. Few persons, if any, are better 
qualified to discuss the significance of 


‘Japan’s withdrawal from that body. 


@ @ Epwin Oscoop Grover occupies the 
chair of Professor of Books at the liberal 
and forward-looking Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. For many years 
before he accepted that position in 1928, 
he had been closely associated with the 
publishing industry, both as an editor 
and author. In his present article he de- 
scribes the third radical innovation in 
educational procedure which Rollins 
College is initiating. 


@ ¢ Joun J. Ticert has devoted his 
entire career—of which we can mention 
only the highlights—to the cause of edu- 
cation. As the first Rhodes Scholar from 
Tennessee, he received his A.B. degree 
at Oxford University, England, in 1907. 
His M. A. followed eight years later; and 
since then he has been the recipient of 
numerous honorary degrees. At twenty- 
eight he was president of Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. From 1911 to 1921 he 
served the University of Kentucky, mak- 
ing philosophy and psychology his spe- 
cial fields. During this period there was 
a brief interlude for war service. In 
1921 President Harding asked Dr. Tigert 
to become United States Commissioner 
of Education. In this capacity his chief 
task was supervising the country’s care 
of the natives of Alaska, but concurrent 
activites gave him wide advisory func- 
tions in the educational work of the 
forty-eight states. In 1928 he was invited 
to assume the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, at Gainesville, a position 
he still holds. In spite of his University 
responsibilities, he has found time to con- 
tinue serving on innumerable national 
and state commissions concerned with 
education and good-citizenship. 
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SEE IT AT WORK 


If an advertisement could sing, this page 

would chant the happy old lyric, ““Come 
to the Fair.”” We want all the world to 
see the newest things the Mimeograph is 
doing to save money—and time. There- 
fore our intriguing display at ‘“‘A Century of 
Progress,”’ which opens -this month in Chicago. 
See how all kinds of letters, forms, charts, 
graphs, etc., are easily duplicated by the hourly 








thousands, at small cost. This is your invita- 
tion. » » Or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
See classified telephone directory for local branch, 
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